














“DUMB NO LONGER” 
BY M. FLATT 


One summertide the morning angel came 
And brought a gift that bore heaven’s choicest seal, 
The image of the Highest. Naught of shame 
Or sin did that sweet innocent reveal. 
We gave thanks that morn, 
My love and I, 
To the Love on high 
For our man-child born. 


With health and strength endowed, he grew apace, 
Bright-eyed, clean-limbed, alert, with laughing lips, 
A perfect baby form; in every place 
He breathed of life, right to the finger-tips. 
But months slipped by 
With lightning tread, 
And doubt and dread 
Grew silently. 


For even with his charm of babyhood 
Our fairest flower lived ever far apart, 
Dead to the life of sound. Oh! Father good, 
Could’st Thou not make the deaf to hear? Oh heart 
Of mine, be still 
And murmur not; 
Be self forgot, 
Thy part fulfill. 


The boy for five years laughed and played and gazed— 
Five years for us of mingled hope and fear. 
He much ignored, at much he was amazed; 
Then distance took me from him for a year. 
But mother mind 
Was passing wise, 
And mother eyes 
A way could find. 


And mother lips with toil the wonder wrought, 
And mother heart did pray unceasingly, 
Till out of silence normal speech was brought 
And written words were read right pleasantly. 
With love afire, 
Eves governed lips, 
Through many slips, 
To heart’s desire. 


Just where the press and tide of life was full 
I met my son, keen eyed, life-filled and sweet. 
“Father, I love you’; then did my heart-strings pull 
Their sluice-gates open on the thronging street. 
Joy dewed my cheeks; 
“The wonder’s come; 
My son was dumb 
And now he speaks.” 


The day of miracles is past, they say. 
Not yet, while Christ can dwell in mother hearts. 
My son born deaf and mute was taught the way 
Of human converse. Eyes like lightning darts 
Read every face. 
Now he’s on par 
With things that are; 
He’s in the race. 
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“STRANGE VOICES” IN THE DEAF 
BY A. J. STORY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


F AN ordinary visitor, knowing noth- 

ing of the speech of the deaf, be in- 
troduced to a class of such children. 
probably the first criticism that will be 
offered will be, “How strange their 
voices are!” We have even seen them 
described in print as “unearthly.” With- 
out going the length of admitting the 
truth of this latter description, our ex- 
periences having been limited to this 
world only, we may admit at once that 
very often the first criticism mentioned 
is justified, and that something is lacking 
in the musical character of the voices of 
many of the deaf children in our schools ; 
or, to put the matter perhaps more cor- 
rectly, something there is in the manner 
of its production which is not only un- 
necessary but positively ruinous to its 
quality. 

Theoretically, from the standpoint of 
physiology, there is no reason that the 
voices of deaf children should be in- 
ferior in quality to those of children who 
hear. The motive power, or the breath- 
ing apparatus, is precisely similar in both 
cases; so also is the mechanism for vi- 
brating the column of air issuing from 
the lungs, and so, too, are the cavities of 
the mouth and pharynx that add _ reso- 
nance to the voice as produced in the 
larynx. 

It is, therefore, not in the construc- 
tion of the vocal organs themselves that 
we must look for the causes of the 
“strangeness” of the voices of the deaf, 
so often remarked upon by those who 
hear them speak. It follows, then, that 
the defect we seek to trace must be in 
the manner in which these essential or- 


ganic endowments are used. The ma- 
chinery for voice is quite perfect; it is 
the wrong use of the machinery that 
leads to the errors we have mentioned. 

Physiologically, the production of voice 
may be said to be the outcome of the 
harmonious working of three distinctive 
sets of organic mechanism—the lungs, 
the larynx, and the cavities above the 
larynx. These in their order afford the 
motive power, the vibratory character, 
and the resonance of the voice. Defects 
in the exercise of any one of these means 
a more or less serious defect in the 
quality of the resultant voice. 

For the purposes of voice development 
in the deaf child, the teacher should be 
intimate with the working of each one 
of these three pieces of organic con- 
struction. It is to be feared that too 
often he focusses the major part of his 
attention on the middle one of the three, 
which happens to be the one least sub- 
ject to his control, the most delicate in 
formation and the most liable to im- 
proper action by deaf children. It is 
also the one that if its associated motive 
and resonating apparatuses are rightly 
worked will generally to a large extent 
look after itself. 

By their excessive attention to the 
larynx, teachers often induce in their pu- 
pils a super-consciousness of the work- 
ing of the vibratory equipment. Super- 
consciousness in the exercise of any 
bodily function is bad and in the cultiva- 
tion of voice in deaf children it is fatal. 
The larynx should work easily, natu- 
rally, and practically unconsciously. 

Correct breathing for voice and the 
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proper adaptation of the resonating ori- 
fices without any unduly conscious laryn- 
geal effort are far more likely to produce 
voices of pleasing tone and quality than 
are attempted manipulations of the 
larynx, whether they be designed to im- 
prove pitch or intensity. In these ma- 
nipulations the pupil is, as it were, work- 
ing “in the dark.” ‘The darkness is more 
intense in the cases of young children 
than in those of older ones. Yet early 
childhood is the best period in which to 
develop voice in deaf children. 

Hulbert, in treating of voice training, 
makes this remark: “It will be advisable 
to pay greater attention to the two ends 
(breathing and articulation) than to the 
middle (the movement of the vocal 
cords). Although written in relation 
to people who hear, this seems to us to 
be a sound doctrine for the teacher of 
speech to the deaf. 

The teacher striving to develop voices 
of natural tone in his deaf pupils, in- 
stead of directing all his energies to the 
larynx, would undoubtedly do better if 
he considered more the upper and lower 
of the three functions that contribute to 
voice—breathing and resonance. ‘The 
organs of these are fairly within his con- 
trol, and also from their nature are far 
more capable of self-control by the 
learner than are the number of the vibra- 
tions of his vocal cords or the strength 
of those vibrations. 

This being so, and realizing the evils 
of super-consciousness in the exercise of 
the vocal cords, the teacher of speech to 
the deaf must avoid even the first ap- 
pearances of evil. Our experience leads 
us to believe that in the majority of 
cases of inferior voices in deaf children 
the first suggestion of super-conscious- 
ness came not from within but from 
without. In other words, the teacher, 
not having properly understood the deli- 
cate nature of the vocal instrument, yet 
in a doubtless kindly effort to ease the 
work of the child, had endeavored to sug- 
gest to him what was required in such a 
manner as to give him an exaggerated 
idea of the part the larynx should play 
in voice, leading to strain and constric- 
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tion rather than to ease and freedom in 
its use. Such “aids” as the application 
of the hand to the throat, encouraging 
strain, the manipulation of the tongue, 
which may sympathetically depress the 
larynx unduly, are harmful and injure 
voice. 

Two sisters had contracted chicken-pox 
in one of our schools, but were otherwise 
quite well and capable of doing their 
usual lessons. To prevent loss of time a 
teacher was specially set aside for this 
work. Both the sisters entered the sick 
wards with quite natural voices, but 
came out with a thin, squeaky intonation 
that never left them. Inquiry proved 
that the teacher, a young one, had placed 
her hand to the throats of these girls in 
order to develop intensity. They had 
imagined that quantity was the desired 
object and had done their best to oblige, 
with the result above described. 

The larynx is a complicated and deli- 
cate instrument. Its working involves the 
exercise of larger and voluntary muscles 
which may be volitionally brought into 
play, and also the incidental use of in- 
voluntary muscles not directly under the 
control of the speaker. The quality of 
voice largely depends upon the proper 
adjustment of these two different sets of 
muscular mechanism. Any exaggera- 
tion in the exercise of the controllable 
muscles inevitably disturbs the relation- 
ship of the involuntary muscles to them. 
They are held instead of being allowed 
freedom to do their necessary work, and 
therefore the quality of voice is disor- 
dered. Hence arise many errors. 

No voice can be satisfactory unless it 
be the result of the natural working of 
the three physiological agents involved. 
The work of the teacher of the deaf is, 
therefore, to interpret the stimulus that 
in the hearing child suggests voice to 
those who cannot receive that stimulus 
in its manifestation of sound. That is 
his specialty. He must appeal to feeling, 
although we have known cases of deaf 
children who had been accustomed be- 
fore coming to school to look for speech, 
wherein voice came of itself and natu- 
rally. If the appeal to feeling is neces- 
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sary, the only safe area is the chest. It 
has been said that “voice comes from the 
diaphragm,” and, roughly, this expresses 
a truth. No undue attention should be 
directed to the larynx. If the idea of 
voice is to be given, let it be done by the 
appeal suggested. If increased strength 
is necessary, convey the impression by 
allowing the pupil to speak at varying 
distances from the teacher. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
train the child to breathe correctly for 
voice. Exercises for this are to be 
found in plenty in the excellent manuals 
available everywhere. The nose and its 
chambers are the chief resonating spaces, 
but the mouth is that which is most used 
for the modification of the voice in 
speech. ‘This varying conformation of 
the mouth cavity by the lips and tongue 
can be seen by the pupil and therefore 
perfected by imitation. It should not be 


effected by the manipulation of the modi- 
fying organs through outside agency. 
This often leads to exaggerated move- 
ments in the organs concerned and may 
readily interfere with the easy working 
of the larynx. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: The development of voice in the 
deaf must become a far more natural 
process than it now often is. That this 
is easily possible there can be no doubt. 
But before it can come about the posi- 
tion of each of the three contributory 
agents to voice production must be un- 
derstood in their proper relation one to 
another, by the teacher. It is to direct 
attention to what is after all a justifiable 
criticism frequently made by observers, 
inexpert in our work but experts in the 
use of natural speech, and to the manner 
in which the cause for that criticism may 
be removed, that this paper is written. 


SPANISH COURT PHYSICIAN STUDIES AMERICAN METHODS OF 
TEACHING THE DEAF 


Dr. Vincente Llorente will Apply Ideas to Instruction of the Infante Jaime 


NUSUAL, popular attention to mod- 

ern methods of instruction for the 
deaf has been drawn through the pres- 
ence in this country recently of Dr. Vin- 
cente Llorente, court physician to the 
royal house of Spain, on a mission to 
study the latest innovations in this 
branch of pedagogy, with a view to ap- 
plying them to the instruction of the In- 
fante Jaime, second child of King Al- 
phonso and Queen Victoria, who has 
been deaf from birth. Dr. Llorente came 
to this country early in September, with 
a special commission from the Spanish 
Queen, to make a study primarily of the 
methods employed in the education of 
Miss Helen Keller. His visit was in- 
tended to extend over about ten days, 
but, to use his own words, he “could not 
go hastily away,” and he actually spent 
two months in an investigation of the 
work going on in various localities. 


Much time was spent in familiarizing 
himself with the methods employed at 
the Lexington Avenue Institute in New 
York, and through Dr. Harris Taylor, 
superintendent of this school, Dr. Llo- 
rente was supplied with a number of the 
publications of the Volta Bureau. Addi- 
tional works from the Bureau have been 
forwarded through the medium of the 
Spanish Legation at Washington, as well 
as some material donated by Miss Sarah 
Fuller, which had already been trans- 
lated into the Spanish language. 

Dr. Llorente was much impressed with 
the work done in America. Before he 
sailed he said, in an interview, “I have 
been the first, but I am sure I shall be 
far from the last. After I make my re- 
port in Madrid I am sure others will 
come—imany others. And I am sure they 
will bring back with them ideas that will 
be of the greatest benefit to us.” 
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A NEW POINT OF VIEW AS TO THE QUESTION OF 
METHODS IN TEACHING THE DEAF 


BY GIULIO FERRERI, MILANO, ITALY 


VER since they began in Paris the 
preparations for the great celebra- 
tion of the second centenary of the birth 
of the Abbé de l’Epée, the old question 
of methods of instruction has been re- 
vived anew. To the promoters of the 
solemn commemoration this must have 
seemed the chief subject of the Congress 
they were organizing. In fact, it had 
the first place, and absorbed the greater 
part of the time dedicated to the discus- 
sions of the Congress. 

This fact is worthy of being taken 
into serious consideration, but not, how- 
ever, for the value of the arguments ad- 
duced in favor of either the oral method 
or the mimic. For, indeed, to confess 
the truth, it gave me a sense of compas- 
sion for those teachers who took part in 
the Congress with, perhaps, the hope of 
bringing a new contribution to this ardu- 
ous problem. I, instead, consider the 
fact in itself, and interpret it as an evi- 
dent sign of a special state of conscious- 
ness on the part of the deaf, and of a 
psychological myopia on the part of those 
educators convened at the Congress in 
order to discuss the comparative value 
of methods. Can exceptions be made to 
this presupposition? I will hope so, and 
even admit it. 

In collecting the many publications 
which appeared both before and after 
the Paris celebration, and noting the vari- 
ous attributions given and repeated on 
this occasion in regard to the work of 
the Abbé de l’Epée, we find that the ex- 
predominate: “our spiritual 
father,” “our benefactor,” “our liber- 
ator.” The press also has been unani- 
mous in recognizing the fact that the 
great commemoration of the Abbé de 
l’Epée has been, as it should be, a demon- 
stration of gratitude and affection on the 
part of the deaf of the whole world. 

The deaf-mute Fairbairn, an English 
baronet, in a speech to the American 


pressions 


‘ 


delegation, who were in London on their 
way to Paris, concluded his speech by 
this affrmation: “To the Abbé de l'Epée 
is due the honor of having aroused the 
enthusiasm of the whole world upon the 
necessity of the education of all deaf 
and dumb.” All this excludes any ques- 
tion whatever as to methods. 

Another exception, which | must rather 
interpret than see in the cause of the 
non-attendance of the pupils and teachers 
of the National Institute of Paris at the 
celebrations decreed and carried out in 
memory of the Abbé de I’'Epée. An ex- 
planation of the fact is found in an ar- 
ticle of our respected colleague, Legrand 
(Revue Générale, Mars-Juin, 1912), 
where he gives an account of the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the program 
of the Congress. M. Legrand tells us 
that the Director of the National Insti- 
tute, M. Collignon, had placed as a condi- 
tion to participating in the celebration, 
that the Congress should not attack either 
methods or persons. 

Having thus indicated the exceptions, 
apparent at least, | return to that which 
| consider a rule—i. ¢., that neither the 
deaf nor their instructors have as _ yet 
understood that the question of methods 
came to an end at the International Con- 
gress of Milan. If, in 30 years of ex- 
perience, we have not succeeded in re- 
storing the deaf-mute to society, accord- 
ing to Abbé de l’Epée’s prophecy (1784), 
which was repeated by Sicard' in 1820, 
one of two reasons must be true— 
either our art is still too imperfect, or 
the deaf-mute is refractory to socia- 
bility. 

He who considers the deaf-mute an 
abyss of stupidity will not hesitate to 
solve the dilemma by accepting the sec- 

*“T’Art d’enseigner a parler aux sourds- 
muets de naissance par M. l’Abbé de 1'Epée, 
augmenté de notes explicatives et d’un avant- 
propos par l’Abbé Sicard. Paris, 1820.” 
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ond proposition, if, of course, he has 
realy understood it. I shall, however, 
make my reservations as to the mode of 
reasoning of certain people from the fact 
that this expression, for a certain sense 
of coherence, was weakened and in part 
disproved. But there remains the other 
fact, which favors the withdrawal of the 
deaf from a real social life, persuading 
them from their infancy that they are 
hopelessly unfortunate, worthy only to 
be objects of pity and of the charity of 
their benefactors. It is a fact that those 
deaf-mutes who still insist upon being 
taught by means of the mimic are still 
in a state of consciousness entirely anti- 
social. It is the duty of their instructors 
to ascertain if this condition cannot be 
elevated, or if it indicates the last degree 
of psychic capacity in the deaf. In the 
first case, we ought to perfect not only 
the didactic means and ways, but what 
is more important, the method of edu- 
cating the character, the sentiment, and 
the social sense. In the second case, we 
should return by mutual consent with 
our pupils to the mimic, considering the 
work of the oral school quite useless. 

If I can make myself understood, the 
question is no longer one of methods, 
but of the degree of capacity of deat- 
mutes to be restored to the society of the 
hearing by means of education and in- 
struction. This is a very serious ques- 
tion, as can easily be understood, and 
in the discussion of which those deaf 
should take part who have succeeded in 
fact in entering into intimate relations 
with the society of normal persons. 

And this was the question which they 
should have proposed to honor the mem- 
ory of the Abbé de l’Epée at the Con- 
gress of Paris, if only the deaf and their 
instructors, who were assembled there, 
had been capable of it. ‘Then they would 
have seen what an abyss of contradic- 
tions reflected itself in the program of 
the Congress, where not a few questions 
were proposed in regard to the profes- 
sional and social life of the deaf. 

Taking all the circumstances together, 
it appears very clearly that the deaf and 
their instructors still consider it an in- 


disputable principle that the deaf must 
remain apart by themselves. Here lies, 
in my opinion, the mistake; at least until 
it is proved that the deaf (from their 
physical and mental condition) consti- 
tute a separate class in social and civil 
relationship. 

“But we must not forget the better 
possibilities which exist in every man, 
and which, when neglected, will be felt 
by him with painful distinctness, or else 
with a vague hatred.” In this thought 
of Weininger | find reflected the state 
of mind of the deaf instructed until now, 
and it seems to me also that in it is indi- 
cated the way to follow in the new posi- 
tion we will take in concluding our ob- 
servations, in order to reach a distinct 
and precise conclusion of the dilemma 
which I have formulated above. 

And I would beg the forgiveness of 
the deaf who advocate the mimic and 
yet are conscious of their own talents 
and capacity for competing with honor 
in the struggle for work, if, in order to 
illustrate my subject, I have recourse to 
comparisons which may seem to them 
humiliating. 

The deaf who have been taught with 
the mimic, and who are fanatics for 
living as a separated class (associations,' 
work-houses, recreations, federations, 
etc.), make one think of the profound 
difference which exists between peoples 
and races, as, for example, the Chinese, 
a people who for centuries have lived 
without wants or aspirations, or the 
negroes. 

If, however, the sociability of the deaf 
must be renounced, which I do not ad- 
mit, at least until the scholastic institu- 
tions are well organized,” the most strik- 
ing comparison to be made in this re- 
spect would be that of the Jews. This 
people like to live together, but do not 

"My opinion as to this form of aggregation 
may be found clearly expressed in an article 
on this subject published in the “Educazione” 
of March, Io1t. 

* Another article of mine which J would 
recommend to the deaf and their educators is 
entitled: “Per dileguare un equivico” (To erase 
a misunderstanding), in the “Educazione” of 
April, 1912, p. 87. 
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have mutual relations among themselves 
as independent beings; the well-known 
unsociability of the Jews is connected 
with the fact that they lack self-con- 
sciousness. 

Now, it is evident that man acquires 
self-consciousness in the common life 
with his fellow-men. It may be that the 
deaf-mute, remaining, as he does previ- 
ous to instruction, separated from so- 
ciety, because he lacks the principal 
means for the psychic perception of the 
external world, is not able afterward 
even with instruction to enter into con- 
nection with the society of normal per- 
sons. 

If this is so for intimate reasons of 
psychology—that is, from the lack of an 
intelligible “I’—the instruction of the 
deaf would have the simple aim of giv- 
ing them a life of limited intelligence. 
Only what is sufficient to elevate their 
mentality to understand the narrow 
world of their class, a class of abnor- 
mals; in other words, those who can 
understand each other, but must remain 
extraneous to human society. For this 
simple object the mimic would be suffi- 
cient. 

But I consider the question of the 
mimic in just the same way as the Abbé 
de l’Epée must have considered it—that 
is, as the first stage of an evolution 
which should finish by restoring the deaf 
to the society of speaking persons, and 
this only by the unique means of socia- 
bility, speech—spoken and read from the 
lips. 

“Te sourd-muet n’est donc totalement 
rendu a société que lorsqu’on lui a ap- 
pris a s’exprimer de vive voix et a lire 
la parole dans les mouvements des lévres. 
Ce n’est qu’alors seulement qu’on peut 
dire que son éducation est entiérement 
achevée.” (“The deaf-mute is then not 
wholly restored to society until he has 
learned to express himself by the voice 
and to read speech in the movements of 
the lips. It is then only that one can say 
that his education has been perfected.’’) 
(Sicard, in the preface of the book of 
the Abbé de l’Epée, upon the oral in- 
struction of the deaf.) 


1 am confirmed in this conviction by 
the fact that many deaf were and are 
able to reach the acquisition of a per- 
sonality of their own and of an inde- 
pendent consciousness, 

It would have been fine to have seen a 
demonstration of this high degree of de- 
velopment in our ex-pupils at the occa- 
sion of the second centennial celebration 
of the Abbé de I’Epée. However, the 
facts have been otherwise, and for this 
are principally to blame the educators 
themselves, who were not able to elevate 
themselves above the controversy of 
schools in order to show the deaf of the 
whole world the social error of their 
persistent tendency to class association. 

But this the Americans will know how 
to do when, as is to be hoped, with the 
full consent of the educators of old Eu- 
rope, they will celebrate the first cen- 
tennial of the instruction of the deaf in 
the United States of America (1917). 

The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has learned with regret of a 
collection of old periodicals devoted to the in- 
terests of the deaf that were burned because 
of lack of room for storing them. Thus it 
takes this means to call attention to its library 
facilities, open free of charge to all earnest 
students engaged in research work, and to 
request urgently that owners of files of old 
periodicals and pamphlets published in the in- 
terests of the deaf, and of old reports of 
schools for the deaf, who no longer have use 
for the same, send them to the Volta Bureau, 
where the gift will be duly recorded in the 
archives and serve to keep green the memory 
of the thoughtful donor in the years to come. 


A Wiser ANd GENEROUS Proviston: One of 
the leading instructors of the deaf has re- 
corded his desire that, following his death, 
his personal files of school periodicals shall be 
presented to the library of the Volta Bureau, 
to the end that they may always be available 
to students and friends of the deaf. 


A public school class for the instruction of 
deaf children was opened this fall at Atlanta, 
Ga., in charge of Mrs. Sarah Small Temple, 
formerly of the Sulphur, Oklahoma, School. 
The establishment of this school is the culmi- 
nation of a movement begun over a year ago 
by the Board of Education and others intet- 
ested. 
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THE FINEST BASKETS IN THE WORLD 


or.F. K, 


HE finest and most delicate basket- 

work ever woven is produced in 
the most westerly possession of the 
United States, by five old women belong- 
ing to a mysterious people, who have no 
history and show no kinship, either of 
blood or language, to any other race. 
The manufacture of these baskets is said 
by experts to be possibly the most re- 
stricted, and certainly one of the most 
highly skilled, industries in the world. 


NOYES 


Among this people only the women make 
any attempt at basketry, and of these 
none are fully expert except the five last 
representatives of the old order which 
obtained in those remote islands a cen- 
tury ago. 

The material from which the baskets 
are made is wild rye. This is gathered 
from the island hillsides when green and 
is spread in the sun each day till it is 
perfectly white. Then the stem of the 








WILD RYE 





DRYING FOR USE 





IN 


BAS KET-MAKING 


The rye is lifted on stilts that it may not be wet from contact with the ground 


The five old women who hold the se- 
crets of the craft are the only pure-blood 
Aleuts in existence. They live on the 
islands of Attu, Atka, and Unalaska, 
which form part of the long Aleutian 
Island chain reaching from Alaska far 
over toward the Siberian coast. Their 
tribe numbers 200 souls, all of whom ex- 
cept the old basket-makers show such an 
infusion of white, Eskimo, and Indian 
Strains that the race type has been modi- 
fied in them beyond hope of restoration. 


bleached grass is taken out to be used as 
the woof of the baskets. 

As the cold weather comes on the bas- 
ket-makers retire into their windowless 
sod hovels, called “barabas,” and in these 
dreary places, which the long winter 
makes inconceivably dark and desolate, 
they work at their craft, crooning the 
while old folk-songs of magic purport, 

The time necessary to complete one 
article is from four to six weeks. AI- 
though these old women work without 
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ONE OF THE FIVE OLD WOMEN WHO KEEP THE SUPREME SECRETS OF THE CRAFT 


any tools or mechanical assistance what- 
soever, they can make the best speci- 
mens of Indian and Eskimo basketry 
look in comparison like an exhibition 
from the kindergarten raffia class. Their 
weaving is fine, firm, and close, and the 
baskets are shaped as symmetrically as 
if made upon a frame or mould. Long 


practice has also trained the eyes of these 
aged experts, so that the patterns they 
weave are almost geometrically exact. 
Owing to the fact that the natives have 
nothing from which to extract dyes, the 
designs have to be woven in colored 
silks, which are obtained from traders. 

The product of these old women’s 
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skill is in constant demand at high prices. 
Even a small cigar case is worth $25 at 
Seattle, while the price of larger pieces 
frequently runs to $100. Notwithstand- 
ing the pressing calls for larger amounts 
of these goods, the industry is rapidly 
dying out. This is attributed chiefly to 
the fact that the five old women who 
alone of all the world possess the su- 
preme skill in making these wonderful 
objects have either no inclination or no 
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rank as the mistresses of the craft, 
should be prevailed upon to reveal their 
jealously guarded secrets. 

The manufacture of Aleutian baskets 
may be not only one of the most re- 
stricted industries in the world, but also 
one of the oldest, for the Aleuts them- 
selves are probably the aborigines of 
that region, which they occupied long 
before the advent of either the Eskimos 
or the Indians. Nothing is known of 





ALEUT CHILDREN 
ability to transmit their craft to the 
younger workers in the tribe. In order 
to prevent the craft from absolute ex- 
tinction, the United States Bureau of 
Education, which administers the native 
schools of Alaska, has recently estab- 
lished an Aleut basket class, with a spe- 
cial teacher in charge, at the government 
school in Unalaska. While it is hoped 
that much good may result from this 
experiment, it is said to be impossible to 
restore the industry in all its old-time 
perfection unless the aged women, who 
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DOOR OF THE BARABA 

their origin except that, like their craft 
of basket-making, it is of immeasurable 
antiquity. Likewise next to nothing of 
their past has been discovered. The con- 
stant intermixture with aliens, together 
with a death rate in excess of births, are 
two factors operating for the destruc- 
tion of these unique and mysterious folk 
as a race type. And when they are gone 
their only monument, and that an all too 
perishable one, will be the exquisite bas- 
ketry woven by their patient, skillful 
women. 








HE, pedagogical maxim, “Meet the 

needs of the pupil,” is not very 
difficult of application in the case of the 
child, because of the plasticity of his 
nature. Indeed, the child really, to a 
large extent, adapts his needs to the in- 
struction he receives. 

The problem is different with an adult 
student. After an individual has passed 
the age of 30, his mental, physical, and 
moral personality is largely “set.” ‘There- 
fore, the easiest way to teach such a 
student is for the teacher first to deter- 
mine just what the mental mold of her 
pupil is, and then impart her knowledge 
in such a way that it will readily dis- 
charge along mental paths already opened 
and worn deeply by the habit of years. 
l.et the teacher answer these questions: 
“What are the student’s habits of lan- 
guage? What are his habitual methods 
of thought? Does he mechanically ac- 
cept theory and readily put it into prac- 
tice, or must he ‘reason everything out’ ”? 

The application of this principle to the 
work of the teacher of speech-reading to 
the adult deaf is evident. Take the mat- 
ter of habitual language. If the student 
is a machinist, the teacher must, for the 
time being, become in spirit a machinist. 
\ good way to do this is to get some of 
the advertising literature pertaining to 
the student’s occupation, read it, and un- 
derstand it. Encourage him to talk about 
his work. Meet the members of his fam- 
ily and observe their style of speech. In 
this way the teacher will find herself in 
possession of the requisite vocabulary to 
reach her pupil. She will also have de- 
termined his mental point of view. 

As indicated above, the student’s hab- 
itual method of thought is important. If 
he is analytical, the teacher must make 
her development of each lesson so care- 
fully and so much in detail that all the 
student’s questions are anticipated. This 
prevents the squandering of time which 
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THE TEACHING OF SPEECH-READING TO THE ADULT DEAF 


“Ideas That Have Been Tested and Found Practical” 
BY M. D. 


should be given to the practical work, 
With this sort of pupil the teacher must 
guard against the habit of dealing with 
individual words rather than whole units 
of thought. 

The opposite type of pupil is one who 
readily takes things ‘on faith.” It is 
better, in this case, to waste no time on 
explanation, but to put the theory into 
practice at once. Fortunate indeed is 
the teacher of speech-reading whose pupil 
is of the latter type, because it is practice 
that counts. 

In fact, for a pupil to enter the king- 
dom of speech-reading he must have 
faith in abundance. Belief in his teacher 
is a prime requisite. The instructor may 
increase the student’s natural measure 
of faith. One way to do this is to know 
her subject thoroughly. Not only must 
she comprehend the theory of it, but she 
ought to be a good, practical speech- 
reader herself. 

Another way to make the pupil believe 
in his teacher is by a masterly prepara- 
tion of each lesson. Each one should be 
planned with the individual student in 
mind. Some neat and logical form of 
lesson should be adopted and followed. 
The statements made ought to be as con- 
cise and positive as possible, allowing 
always for the fact that speech-reading 
is an art and not a science. 

It will also have a good effect on the 
learner’s faith in his teacher if he feels 
that she is enthusiastic about the subject 
she is teaching. Hence, if the instructor 
gives a little time to her pupil that is not 
paid for in dollars and cents, she is not 
wasting it, for this is one means of dem- 
onstrating her interest in speech-reading. 

Furthermore, the physical bearing of 
the teacher is a source of more trust or 
distrust on the part of the student than 
almost any other element. Consequently, 
a teacher whose shoulders and corners 
of mouth droop, whose chest sags, and 
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who has perpendicular lines between her 
eyes should stay away from deaf people 
until she has corrected these glaring signs 
of discouragement, fear, worry, and in 
short, lack of self-confidence. ‘This is the 
very quality that the adult deaf person 
lacks, and how can the teacher give it 
who does not possess it? Moreover, the 
real article is necessary. It cannot be 
successfully counterfeited. An artificial, 
honeyed smile is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. It is only a source of irritation. 
The way to gain self-confidence is, first, 
to seek and find good health; second, to 
dwell on the successes that come, rather 
than the failures; and, lastly, to assume 
wholly the bodily attitude of confidence. 

If the student has this faith in himself 
and faith in his teacher, one-third of the 
race is run. His speed in learning may 
be further accelerated by the early for- 
mation of the habit of watching the lips. 
Ordinarily an individual learns a speak- 
er’s thought through hearing, and the 
emotion accompanying the thought 
through seeing. Because he has already 
a deep-seated habit of watching the play 
of emotion on the face in general, and in 
the eyes in particular, it means somewhat 
of a wrench to open a new habit path- 
way, which in a manner intersects and 
interferes with the old one. Professor 
James says that six weeks is sufficient 
time to consciously form a new habit. 
This is an encouraging bit of news for 
the speech-reader. 

It is very difficult to adopt a definite 
tule for the formation of the habit of 
watching the lips. For elderly students, 
what James characterizes as the “daily 
stint” is undoubtedly the best method. 
As applied to speech-reading, it consists 
simply of watching the lips of every one 
with whom the student comes in contact 
for an allotted period of time each day. 
This length of time must, of course, be 
gradually increased until the habit is 
firmly fixed. Let the student understand 
that it is not demanded that he actually 
read the lips in this practice, but that he 
must keep his eyes upon them and get 
whatever is said to him in any way pos- 
sible. The purpose is merely to form the 


habit of holding the gaze on the speaker’s 
lips. It is well to begin this work with a 
half-hour stint. The student is asked to 
positively see everything that is said to 
him during this time. If he forgets and 
allows some one to say something to him 
without looking at the speaker, then he 
must do the whole stint over. A half 
hour of continuous watching is the re- 
quirement. After three days this period 
may be increased to an hour, after a 
week to an hour and a half, and so on. 
The feeling of achievement, resulting 
from the successful completion of each 
stint, gives the necessary impetus for a 
larger task. Moreover, once this habit is 
formed the student has the advantage of 
constant practice with a variety of people. 
Much that is loudly said to him he act- 
ually hears, and since he is watching the 
lips, he associates the sound with the cor- 
responding movement. Hence this prac- 
tice possesses the same good qualities as 
mirror drill. 

Of course, the teacher cannot give the 
pupil much help along the line of form- 
ing this habit. He will have to do this 
for himself. She may, however, help 
him to keep it in mind by inquiring as to 
his progress in this direction. She may 
also watch him in conversation with 
other people when he is unconscious of 
being observed, and so discover his diffi- 
culties. 

One thing that the teacher may actually 
control is the atmosphere of the lesson. 
It is perfectly possible to have the same 
atmosphere that pervades an interesting 
game. The characteristic attitude of one 
who is playing a game is joy in the ac- 
tivity itself rather than care as to the end 
or result of the game. If the outcome 
of the activity is more prominent in the 
sportsman’s mind than the activity, then 
he is not playing, but working. This 
pleasure in the doing should be charac- 
teristic of the speech-reading lesson. 
Both pupil and teacher should come to it 
physically relaxed. Let there be com- 
fortable chairs, and the light so arranged 
that it is level with the teacher’s lips and 
a minimum amount is shining on the pu- 
pil’s face. Insist on the correct bodily 
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attitude. Do not allow the pupil to frown. 
Instruct him to “look softly” at the 
speaker's mouth. Only fatigue is gained 
by putting effort into the gaze. Never 
should the teacher exhibit any anxiety, 
no matter many balls the pupil 
They can always be thrown 


how 
misses, 
again. 

It is always well to remember, 
that the pupil and the teacher are not op- 
ponents in the game, but partners. The 
teacher must play into the student's 
hands. This is the element that demands 
that the instructor must be a skilled psy- 
chologist. She must understand the law 
of association of ideas, to be able to fol- 
low the learner's train of thought. She 
must also be able to detect his emotions 
and note his signs of mental fatigue. 

Skilled, also, must she be in the art of 
words. Especially it is necessary to have 
an endless and quick comm: md of syn- 
onyms. Nothing is more deadly to the 
“gammy” spirit of the speech-reading les- 
son than a tiresome, futile repetition of 
the same difficult word or sentence. Avoid 
such repetition by giving the thought in 
a different form until the pupil grasps it. 
For example: 

1. He fell heir toa large estate. 

2. He fell heir to some property. 

3. His father left him some property. 

4. His father died. He left him a 
large farm. 

let us suppose that the student is given 
the first sentence and does not read it 
after three repetitions. Change to the 
next sentence, and if that one is not read, 
alter it to the form of the third. If nec- 
essary give also the fourth, which all 
the hard words have been eliminated. 
Now, the student has the teacher's 
thought. Her next step is to repeat the 
third sentence, then the second, and 
finally the original sentence, assuring the 
pupil beforehand that the meaning is the 
same or very similar in each case. It is 
truly surprising how many difficulties of 
speech-reading are overcome in this way. 
It is a method of turning difficulty into 
benefit, for it gives the student a wider 
range of practice than if he read the sen- 
tence in the beginning. 


too, 
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Another way of getting over difficult 
expressions, and relieving the tension 
caused by the pupil's failure to read 
them, is to give questions bearing on the 
difficult passage. For instance: 

What do you call (name is applied to) 


a man (boy, son, child) who receives 


(gets, obtains) his father’s farm (prop- 
erty, estate) after death. 

This brings out the word heir and 
probably estate, besides giving varied 


practice on the other words. Moreover, 
it maintains the student's emotional state 


of achievement. Some one has. said, 
“Nothing begets success like success.” 


This is especially the case with speech- 
reading. 
Another way in which the interest of 
the game is maintained is by Professor 
Nitchie’s method of giving anecdotes 
with each lesson. .\s soon as the pupil 
has mastered the theory of speech-read- 
ing, It is a good plan to give two or three 
short anecdotes with each lesson. To get 
full value out of this work the teacher 
must re-read each story at least twice af- 
ter the student has grasped the thought. 
Then isolated sentences from it ought to 
be given to prove that the visual images 
of the words are really fixed. Then, 
these same sentences slightly paraphrased 
give further practice. Lastly, ask ques- 
tions about the story. Above all things, 
do not be so interested in the speech- 
reading purpose that you or your pupil 
forget to laugh at the joke. It is not 


time wasted, but energy and relaxation 
gained. 
The conversation part of the game 


should also have the play motive. This 
may be gained by selecting a topic that 
is really interesting to the pupil who ts 
reciting. It should frequently be a sub- 
ject taken from some phase of his daily 
occupation. Here a double purpose 1s 
served. Interest is augmented and drill 
is given on terms technical to the very 
vital process of bread-and- butter getting. 


Again, do not forget to “root. No 

game is complete without a ‘fan.’ How- 
aw 

ever, guard against fulsome praise. The 


feel that you are sim- 
The sparkle 


pupil must never 
ply bolstering up his spirits. 
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of approbation in the teacher's eyes when 
the student does well is worth more to 
him than a large quantity of lengthy, 
gushing, verbal praise. 

This atmosphere of “joy of working” 
should be cultivated not only because of 
its necessity to the speech-reading lesson, 
but also because it is apt to be sadly 
lacking in the adult deaf person's life as 
a whole. He needs it as an every-day 
asset. Therefore, in planning methods 
of procedure it is well to keep the vitally 
important matter of a successful atmos- 
phere in mind and eliminate any method 
which would tend to destroy it. This is 
the stumbling block of those few who 
do not receive a full measure of success. 

The study of the actual theory of 
speech-reading, the naming and observa- 
tion of the movements and their asso- 
ciation with sounds, it will not be neces- 
sary to dwell upon, because this part of 
the work is being well done by most 
teachers and overdone by many. Per- 
haps one of the most important  pur- 
poses which it serves is to prove to the 
student early in the game that speech- 
reading is possible. 

A form of practice to which we are 
partial with some reason is the system- 
atic and gradual building up of the forms 
of speech technical to the various activi- 
ties of life. One phase of this work is 
Professor Nitchie’s “Colloquialisms” and 
“Stock Forms and Phrases.” Then, be- 
ginning with the number concept as a 
basis, a very good set of correlated exer- 
cises may be evolved. Each exercise is 
to be preceded by mirror practice. The 
following is the beginning of an outline 
flor such a scheme of exercise. It per- 
mits of a more extensive development 
than is given here: 

I. Abstract numbers: 

(a) Teacher repeats a series of four 
or five numbers while the pupil watches. 
(8), (2), (9), €a),. (). 

(b) Teacher gives same series out of 
order. The pupil repeats. (5), (3), 
(2), (4), (1). 

(c) Teacher gives two of the num- 
bers, and the pupil silently subtracts them 
and gives the answer aloud. (5), (1). 


(d) Teacher gives more than two 
numbers, and the pupil names the sum 
aloud. (3), (1), (4). 

2. Cardinal points of the compass. 

3. Telephone numbers. (A combina- 
tion of (1) and (2). 

4. Years (historical and recent). 

5. Ordinals. 

Give a series of sentences in which 
nothing changes except the ordinal. For 
example: 

My office is on the fourth floor. 

My office is on the second floor. 

My office is on the twelfth floor. 

6. Names of months. 

Use in sentences as in (5). 

7. Dates. 

Combination of (6), (5), and (4). 

8. Days of the week. 

Use in a series of sentences in which 
nothing changes except the day. For 
example: 

Your letter arrived last Monday. 

Your letter arrived last Friday. 

Your letter arrived last Tuesday. 

g. Combination of (8), (6), (5), (4), 
(Tuesday, April 3, 1912). 

10. Apply (1) to telling time. 

I shall come tomorrow at four o'clock. 

I shall come tomorrow at half past 
three. 

I shall come tomorrow at quarter of 
SIX. 

11. Articles of clothing. 

12. Colors (shades, tints, dark, light, 
pale, soft, crude, bright, dull, ete.). 

13. Denomination of money. 

14. Terms of purchase (bought, sold, 
paid, spent, cost, etc.). 

15. Combination of (14), (13), (12), 
(11). 

I spent five dollars and a half for a 
light gray skirt. 

16. Articles of food—DBreak fast: 

Did you have some fruit for break- 
fast ? 

Did you have some cereal for break- 
fast? 

Did you have some pancakes for 
breakfast ? 

Did you have some maple syrup for 
breakfast ? 
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Did you have some coffee for break- 
fast ? 

Did you have some bacon for break- 
fast? 

Did you have some ham for 
fast? 

Lunch. 

Dinner. 

17. Terms used in purchasing at a gro- 
cery. Combination of (16), (14), (13), 
and (12), and adding terms of weight, 
liquid and dry measure. 

18. The same method for a hardware 
store. 

19. Drug store. 

20. Dry-goods store. 

Fifteen minutes of each lesson 
voted to this kind of work brings satis- 
factory results. Furnishing as it does a 
constant review of old work in new re- 
lations, it is very good for firmly fixing 
visual images of these words. 

As to the method of the pupil’s study, 
mirror practice is the most desirable 
form if properly conducted. The great 
danger is that the pupil will practice too 
long at each sitting in the beginning and 
later on will neglect it absolutely. Do 
not allow him to have a surfeit of this 
work on the start. It is well to limit 
him to three ten-minute periods each 
day. This is infinitely better than one 
half-hour period undertaken spasmodic- 
ally and performed mechanically. Be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of mirror 
practice, the concentration demanded, 
the mind fatigues after ten minutes of 
it, and further practice is bound to be 
mechanical and wasted. Some very ex- 
cellent and illuminating ideas on this 
subject may be gained from an article 
written by Miss Mildred Kennedy, en- 
titled “Mirror Practice as an Aid to Lip- 
reading.” [Association Review, Vol. X, 
No. 2. 

The method of conducting the business 
side of instructing the adult deaf in 
speech-reading deserves a word. Young 
teachers have a tendency to err by prom- 
ising pupils too much. It is wrong to 


break- 


de- 


give the prospective student the notion 
that the eves can adequately take the 
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place of the ears. They cannot. How- 
ever, they can be made to serve as a 
fairly useful substitute. Neither can the 
teacher promise to make a_ proficient 
speech-reader of a pupil in any given 
number of lessons or period of time. 
When the question of the probability of 
success is broached by the future speech- 
reader, it is a splendid opportunity for 
the teacher to lay the foundation for 
later efforts. It gives her a chance to 
explain to him the elements which make 
for successful work—courage, persever- 
ance, and patience. 

In the matter of finance the condition 
governing the teacher's fee ought to be 
the same as in the medical profession— 
that is, the remuneration should depend 
on the pupil’s ability to pay. However, 
the teacher must not be too diffident on 
this point. The work demands a high 
degree of pedagogical skill and should 
have correspondingly adequate returns. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the fact that the absolutely essen- 
tial quality in this work is optimism. 
No matter how good the method is other- 
wise, if it does not foster this virtue it 
will fail. Truly, the instructor of speech- 
reading needs for his motto, “Lift up 
your heart with both hands.” 


There are 900,000 or more deaf people in 
London, according to the London Daily Mtr- 
ror. These will shortly be enabled to hear 
perfectly all the plays produced at the many 
London theaters. An invention somewhat sim- 
ilar to a telephone has been perfected by Mr. 
G. R. A. Hope, and the New Theater already 
has several instruments installed. In a month 
every seat in the theater will be equipped with 
a little box similar to those from which opera 
glasses are obtained, and by placing a six- 
pence in the slot an “earphone,” as the new 
invention is called, is released for the use of 
the seat holder. All but the stone deaf will 
be able to hear. 

When the user cannot hear what the actor 
is saying, all that is necessary to do is to 
place the receiver to the ear and move the 
little indicator around until the required 
strength of voice is obtained. In a test of the 
invention, a whisper 20 yards away could be 
plainly heard. The invention, explains Mr. 
Hope, is a delicate telephone, built not to in- 
crease the loudness of the sound so much as 
to make it clearer.—Popular Electricity. 
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HABIT IN SENSE TRAINING 
BY HARRIET HENDERSON 


INCE the young child’s mental ac- 

tivity consists in seeing and hearing 
rather than reasoning, any omission in 
the training of these perceptive faculties 
in early life must result in a certain lack 
in alertness, attention, and habit of ob- 
servation. This lack of training must 
limit the later acquisition of knowledge 
and information. 

For this reason children of norma! in- 
telligence, if physically lacking in any 
way, may often be classed below normal 
mentally. A child with poor eyesight or 
hearing may seem dull, and because of 
the physical inability to receive sense 
training always remain slow and unde- 
veloped. 

I once heard a teacher say, in speaking 
of this early need of training, that she 
attributed her own slowness in observa- 
tion to poor eyesight in childhood. She 
had completed high school without hav- 
ing seen the leaves on the trees, the ex- 
pression on the actors’ faces, or the 
other fine points of a play. She never 
knew her friends across the street, and 
was unable to compete with her mates in 
games requiring sharp eyes. When 
grown up and with good glasses, she still 
lacked the habit of observation. 

[ had in a primary class a child very 
lacking in attention, and at first appar- 
ently deaf. Her adopted mother (her 
own mother’s sister) was very deaf and 
seldom talked much with the child. Her 
adopted father, a most reserved and quiet 
man, had very little to say. The home 
was in fact almost a Sahara Desert to 
the child. 

Becoming convinced that her seeming 
deafness was not physical, but a habit 
resulting from the home environment, I 
made special efforts to break this habit. 
I noticed a change almost immediately, 
and before long a decided improvement, 
very noticeable at home as well as at 
school. In a short time I left the place 


and lost sight of her for some time, but 
at infrequent intervals I made inquiries 
and usually found that she was classed 
as deaf and sometimes mentally deficient. 
In her eighth school year, after an ab- 
sence in her seventh year, I again had 
this girl in my classes. At this time she 
appeared deaf, but, allowing for poor 
hearing and her absence, she seemed 
mentally normal, although slow. 

I was interested in the case and made 
a special study of it. I found that none 
of her own family, sisters or brothers, 
father or mother, were lacking mentally 
or physically. She tried to use an elec- 
trical hearing apparatus used by her 
aunt, but found it too loud. Sounds that 
[ knew she actually heard were unno- 
ticed by her. 

I have come to believe that she is now 
really deaf—that is, she cannot hear well 
with her ears—but that this condition is 
due not to an abnormal physical condi- 
tion, but to a settled habit and lack of 
early training. If we wind an alarm and 
fail to heed it morning after morning we 
soon cease to hear it. It is said a man 
may enter prison alert in every way and 
a fluent speaker and come out almost a 
deaf-mute ; all his alertness lost through 
his long period of inactivity. Were it 
possible for him to recover, doubtless 
the process would be slow and tedious. 
In the case of my pupil her powers were 
undeveloped in the proper period of their 
activity and are possibly lost beyond 
recall. 

The study of this case has opened to 
me a wide field for investigation. In 
dealing with physically deficient children, 
is it not possible by special appeals to 
their perfect senses to so train them that 
the deficiency may be practically over- 
come? In making allowances for the 
lack, it is all too easy to form an unnec- 
essary habit and to actually lower the 
plane of the child’s ability. 
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THE KING OF MUSICIANS 


BY ADELAIDE B. STILWELL 


WILL defy my fate; it shall never 

drag me down!” Thus Beethoven 
spoke when at last he learned that the 
dark cloud of deafness would never more 
be lifted from his life. So clouded that 
life was, like his own “Sonata Pathet- 
ique,” with its minor strains, to which 
the multitude listens with sadness and 
awe; but when the master musician hurls 
defiance at destiny and bravely conquers 
despair, he earns the ovation of the 
world that hears the soul-stirring chords 
of the noble “Symphony Heroic.” 

The musical genius, Ludwig Van Bee- 
thoven, was born in December, 1770, in 
the town of Bonn, on the Rhine. His 
parents were poor, plain people. The 
mother, whose name was Mary Mag- 
dalena, was an excellent woman, to 
whom alone the artist owed the brightest 
memories of youth. His father was a 
talented musician; but so intemperate, so 
ill-natured, and coarse that he cast a 
dull shadow of unhappiness on the home 
of his children. Ludwig early showed 
talent for music, and the father, eager to 
make money through his son, forced this 
study to the exclusion of all else, so that 
ere long the boy almost hated the lessons 
given by the reckless, impatient father. 

Finally, seeing his mistake, the father 
allowed Ludwig to attend school, where 
the boy made rapid progress, and at 15 
was far enough advanced to gain the 
position of assistant organist at the Court 
Chapel. The Elector of Cologne, a musi- 
cal man of high ideals, took a sincere 
interest in the youth and provided funds 
for him to study in Vienna with Mocaart, 
then at the zenith of musical glory. 
Beethoven was charmed with the beauti- 
ful Austrian capital, where musical re- 
finement was carried to the highest pitch 
and where the court was music-mad. 
The new pupil at the first interview with 
Mozart so well extemporized a strange 
theme that the teacher remarked to a 


third person: “Keep your eyes on him; 
he will one day make a noise in the 
world.” 


lew lessons had been taken before 
Leethoven was called home to the side 
of his dying mother, a profound sorrow 
to the son, who loved her with his whole 
heart and soul. However, the youth 
bravely tried to be all in all to his two 
vounger brothers, for the father’s in- 
temperance had so increased that he was 
helpless to provide for his family or 
himself. Ludwig cheerfully supported 
the family. He taught music, though he 
hated teaching, as it took precious time 
from the important work of composition, 
After a few years, however, he had the 
good fortune to attract the notice and 
approval of Haydn, who was already an 
elderly man. Haydn took Beethoven to 
Vienna, acting himself as musical ci- 
cerone. In the city young Beethoven 
might have enjoyed much social diver- 
sion, but rather chose to devote all his 
time to enthusiastic musical study. The 
master and pupil failed to agree, for 
Haydn was too courtly a man of the 
world, too academic and conventional in 
music, for the taste of the self-reliant, 
free genius of the younger musician, and, 
after many disagreements, the two parted 
and Beethoven struck out in his own 
truly original way. 

Beethoven first became famous through 
his wonderful powers of improvisation, 
which attracted the Viennese public. 
The short, strongly knit frame, the mass- 
ive face, determined mouth, deep-set 
eyes, flashing from beneath a noble brow 
crowned by masses of raven hair—how 
familiar were these features to the music 
lovers of that day. 

The musician laughed slyly at the adu- 
lation he received and remarked dryly 
that he wondered that the ladies did not 
put him under a glass case. One of his 
brothers, in whom prosperity led to pride, 
called, leaving his card, signed thus: 


“John Van Beethoven, 
Land Proprietor.” 


The musician returned the compliment 
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by sending to the brother his own card, 


on which he wrote: 


“Ludwig Van Beethoven, 
Brain Proprietor.” 


Beethoven's nature was passionately 
loving, but he was destined to lonely 
starvation of the affections. All his at- 
tachments were for women hopelessly 
beyond him in rank, and while his affairs 
of the heart were many and well known 
to society, they were always honorable 
to the point of quixotism, which showed 
the truthfulness and fine self-control of 
the great soul, who detested the moral 
vagaries of the so-called artistic temper- 
ament. The Philistines might smile at 
such orthodox views, but they will never 
understand that genius is far too inde- 
pendent of convention to abuse it. So 
the life of this great man, with its gro- 
tesqueness and pathos, is as far beyond 
their understanding as was his art. 

The musician was never a social fa- 
vorite. Prince and peasant alike were 
treated by Beethoven with the same 
brusque manners, which were due to his 
early lack of training. Yet many staunch 
friendships were made, though by people 
in general he was sadly misunderstood. 
In the presence of nature he was always 
at home and happy. He loved nothing 


better than long rural walks, when he 
would think and dream of his grand 
compositions. Music was to him his 


world; but his best work was not pro- 
duced till ripe years were reached. At 
25 he published his first work, when he 
simply shattered all the shackles of tra- 
dition in technique. Soon after this 
deafness became noticeable, and he was 
lured from doctor to doctor, with alter- 
nating moods of hope and despair, until 
at 30 years of age his hearing was given 
up as hopeless. The musician, doomed 
to total deafness; what tragedy was ever 
more complete? Yet who could have 


more nobly borne this heavy burden? In 
the sustaining faith of religion, in the 


sweet company of his sublime harmonies, 
many consolations were found, and he 
says: “He who can enter into the spirit 


of my music will be beyond the reach of 
the world’s misery !” 
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Great was the admiration of Bee- 
thoven for Napoleon, and while the lat- 
ter was First Consul the musician dedi- 
cated to him his wonderful “Sinfonia 
Kroica’’; but on hearing that Napoleon 
had accepted the imperial crown, Bee- 
thoven impetuously tore off the dedica- 
tion sheet of the symphony and trampled 
it under foot as he exclaimed: “Ah, after 
all, he, like other men, will be a tyrant!” 

Beethoven scarcely left Vienna except 
for a concert tour in northern Germany 
in 1795. The invitation to play for the 
London Philharmonic had to be declined 
because of ill health. To a friend he 
wrote: “I live but in my music. Daily 
[ come nearer the object which I can 
feel, but cannot describe, for which alone 
your Beethoven lives. No more rest for 
him !” 

At times he complains, “How can JI, 
the great musician, say to people: Speak 
louder, shout, for I am deaf?—I who 
ought to have—and have had—ears finer 
than all others!” At one of the last of 
his concerts he stood behind the leader 
in the orchestra, his back to the audi- 
ence, his head bowed, arms folded, and 
at the close he had no idea of the tu- 
mults of applause until the conductor 
gently turned him around that he 
could see the wild enthusiasm. 

Archduke Rudolf, of Austria, gave to 
Beethoven an ample pension, but in 
money matters the musician was a child, 
robbed and cheated by every unscrupu- 
lous rascal; and he lived and died poor. 
He was generous to a fault to friends 
and relatives, and by some of the latter 
he was rewarded with every ingratitude. 
As he was in sore straits of need just 
before his last illness, a friend in London 
raised $500 by a benefit concert of his 








SO 


work. Beethoven's joy on receiving this 
token was touching; with tears in his 
eyes, he fervently cried out, “God bless 


them!” 

However, means, comfort, health, all 
were as nothing compared to his beloved 
music, that wonderful music, which con- 
tains such inexhaustible possibilities, re- 
flections of every mood. The better we 
understand these harmonies, the better 
we know the grand soul of the composef. 
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On March 26, 1827, in Vienna, Bee- 
thoven lay ill and unconscious. The last 
rites of the church had been adminis- 
tered. A fierce storm was raging. Sud- 
denly a terrific crash of thunder shook 
the house to trembling. The sick man 
opened his eyes, flashed from their cav- 
ernous depths a solemn look at the 


watchers by the bedside, and shaking 
aloft his clenched fist, he exclaimed: “I 
shall hear in heaven!” ‘Thus on the 
mighty wings of the storm passed out 
the regal spirit of Beethoven, to join 
“The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


RADIOGRAPHIC PLATES SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE 
TONGUE DURING THE EMISSION OF VARIOUS SOUNDS' 


BY P. ROORDA, INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, GRONINGEN, HOLLAND 


HE position of the tongue is one of 

the greatest factors in the forma- 
tion of the various sounds we produce. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to de- 
termine what this position is. With the 
help of X-rays, Dr. J. Collet has taken a 
number of photographs in which, after 
careful examination, the relative positions 
of some of the principal organs of speech 
can be traced. These photographs were 
shown at the Universal and International 
Exhibition of Brussels. 

In order to render the soft and fleshy 
parts which it was desirable to delineate 
in the photograph impervious to the X- 
rays, various metallic salts were tried. 
A careful examination showed that calo- 
mel and a sub-nitrate of bismuth pos- 
sessed the greatest advantages. Calomel 
mixed with collodion was used to draw a 
median line along the bridge of the nose, 
across the lips, the chin, and the neck 
down to the ring cartilages ; bismuth was 
used as a coating for the tongue. The 
latter was tried mixed with chloroform, 
glycerine, oil, vaseline, tranmaticine, col- 
lodion, and gelatine. None of these mix- 
tures stuck to the tongue during the for- 
mation of sounds. Powder of bismuth 
well mixed with powder of calcinated 
magnesium gave entire satisfaction. This 
mixture, white in color, thin, entirely 





"Experiments made by the Medical Staff of 
the “Provincial Institute for the Deaf and the 
Blind of Brabant,” at Berchem, St. Agathe, 
Belgium. 

An account of some experimental work by 
this staff in regard to the comparative sharp- 
ness of vision of deaf and hearing children 
appeared in the VorrtaA Review for October, 
1912. 


tasteless, adheres to the tongue, and to 
every other part covered with mucous 
membranes, with remarkable tenacity. 
With the help of a spatula this mixture 
was spread over the tongue down to the 
epiglottis, and the thin layer remained 
sticking during every trial. The experi- 
mentees were exposed to the X-rays only 
for a short time, as the instrument em- 
ployed by Dr. Gottignies, Dr. Collet’s 
collaborator, allowed of clichés being 
taken in a third part of a second. 

By means of the above process radio- 
graphic plates were made of a, e, 0, ou, 1, 
as pronounced in the French words papa, 
tres, mot, fou, and fine, and also of the 
consonants I, k, f, and s. 

In the copy sent to me the line marked 
by calomel is frequently quite indistinct, 
and the outline of the tongue is some- 
times hardly traceable. In others of the 
radiographs the position of the tongue 
is clearly marked. Dr. Collet says that 
in the original plates the various posi- 
tions of the organs of speech are much 
better discernible. This could not be 
otherwise, and the figures are even now 
distinct enough to demonstrate how 
much can be done by the help of radi- 
ography 

Those who are interested in this sub- 
ject and will put themselves in possession 
of Dr. Collet’s paper will find reference 
made to some writings treating of radi- 
ography. May I draw their attention to 
an excellent paper written by my coun- 
tryman, L. P. H. Eykman, Radiographie 
des Kehlkopfes. 1t can be found in 
Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Ront- 
genstrahle, Hamburg, Grafe & Sillem. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LIP-READER 


Experiences in Self-Instruction and the Teaching of Others. Psychological 
Suggestion as an Aid 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


AVING grown deaf at an age when 

girls ordinarily enter upon life, | 
was advised by my physician to take up 
the study of lip-reading. As I was not a 
natural lip-reader—in fact had little or 
no talent for the art—Il progressed very 
slowly during the first few months, al- 
though | did my utmost to become pro- 
ficient. Yet, as instruments to aid the 
hearing failed to give me any relief, it 
was imperative for me to learn to read 
the lips. 

My problem, then, is the problem of 
many others who in adult life grow hard 
of hearing or deaf and desire to study 
lip-reading. It was very disheartening 
and discouraging to me to see other pu- 
pils, many of whom were much older 
than myself and had still a good deal of 
hearing left, progress rapidly and_be- 
come successful lip-readers, while I, who 
tried so very hard and had become so 
very deaf, could advance only with dis- 
couraging slowness. Still I would not 
give up. I was possessed by the ambi- 
tion to accomplish through hard work 
what came to others with ease. 

After finishing the “Pupil’s Course” 
without becoming an adept in the art of 
lip-reading, | decided to take a normal 
course, though I was strongly advised 
against it by the principal of the school 
himself, who apparently had no hopes 
for me. [lowever, that did not deter me, 
once I had made up my mind to follow 
the chosen path, and I plunged into the 
subject through the whole length of one 
torrid summer. When I had finished 
the normal course that fall, I had im- 
proved in lip-reading and gained much 
in knowledge. 

Two weeks later I had my first pupil, 
who happened to be a German sea cap- 
tain. To describe all the difficulties that 
I encountered in teaching him would 


leave little space for anything else, but I 
must enumerate a few. First of all my 
worthy captain kept his teeth very close 
together when speaking, making it im- 
possible to watch the movements of the 
tongue, and he had a mouth which in it- 
self was capable of making lip-reading a 
lost art. Furthermore, he spoke English 
with a strong German accent, his lips 
showing none of the characteristics of 
English speech, and his lack of talent for 
lip-reading was most appalling. And 
there was I, not able to hear a sound, and 
at first more at sea than the captain. 

It was there and then that my fighting 
blood rose in me and I decided to win 
and to overcome my obstacles, in spite of 
all that stood against me. I made a very 
close study of my pupil's features and 
soon noticed how the muscles of his face 
twitched in different places for the dif- 
ferent sounds, and that aided me greatly 
in knowing whether he had repeated cor- 
rectly. Outside of his regular lesson, I 
used every spare moment to coach him 
in nautical words and phrases to enable 
him to hold his position, which he was 
in danger of losing on account of his 
deafness. At Christmas a huge bunch 
of roses testified to me that my arduous 
efforts had been appreciated. 

| grew into my task more and more 
with each lesson, so that when the next 
pupil came all my stage fright was gone 
and I began to work with confidence. 
One day I made a discovery when prac- 
ticing German lip-reading with a friend. 
My friend’s lips were very uneven and 
could not be relied upon to show the po- 
sition of the sounds correctly. I asked 
her to give me the lingual sounds s, t, 7, / 
(which in German are not as conspict- 
ous as in English) in the words Sand, 
Tand, Rand, Hand. With most people s 
shows the narrowest and / the widest 
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lip-opening, ¢ ranging second and r third. 
But the sounds could not be told apart 
on her lips in this way, the variation in 
width being indistinguishable. I asked 
her to give me the words once more, this 
time not watching for the lip-opening or 
the position of the tongue, but observing 
the face as a whole and trying to tell 
them apart without conscious effort. 
This time I caught them without the 
slightest error. I put this experience 
into practice whenever it was impossible 
to distinguish sounds or words by ordi- 
nary means, and soon found it to be of 
great value. My second pupil doubted 
that I was as deaf as I pretended to be, 
as not the least mistake she made es- 
caped me. 

Another thing which aided me to some 
extent was my exceptionally fine ear for 
music and voice intonations. So great is 
my musical memory, although [ have not 
heard a tune for more than six years, I 
can recall at a moment’s notice hundreds 
of airs and give them in their correct 
key. And I am really never free from 
music, for even my head noises, which 
are ever present, are of the “orchestra” 
type and swell from “piano” to “fortis- 
simo” as my mind dwells upon them or 
forgets them, or as my spirits are calm 
or perturbed, etc. By watching the ex- 
pression in the face of the speaker (the 
modulations of the voice do show some- 
what) I am fairly able to tell the pitch 
in which an exclamation is uttered, and 
it is not difficult for me to guess at the 
nationality of a person by the accent. 

By the time I had my third pupil I felt 
perfectly at home in teaching. Yet, well 
as I could read the lips of the members 
of my family circle and my pupils, I 
still had difficulty in conversing with 
strangers or even friends. 

One day a German text-book’ on lip- 
reading came to my hands, which advo- 
cated the use of auto-suggestion for pu- 
pils who were slow in learning. It made 
little impression on me at the time, but 
later when I came across a number of 
“Der Absehunterricht mit Schwerhérigen 
und Ertaubten,” F. Drebusch. 
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other books dealing with suggestion and 
auto-suggestion as an aid to learning I 
began to take greater interest in it, and 
wondered whether it could not really be 
brought into successful practice in lip- 
reading. 

Soon afterward an occasion presented 
itself to test the value of auto-suggestion 
in that respect. I was to call on a gen- 
tleman in regard to a business matter 
and was looking forward to the inter- 
view with trepidation. Before leaving 
the house I concentrated my thoughts on 
lip-reading and suggested to myself that 
I would be entirely successful and have 
no difficulty in understanding that gen- 
tleman. I kept this up until I was in his 
presence, and though he had a mustache 
that covered his lips, to my great elation 
I read them very well. 

In a chapter on Suggestion, Dr. Sidis? 
writes: “Suggestibility is a fundamental 
attribute of man’s nature.” Dr. Miin- 
sterberg? writes on the same subject as 
follows: “The two great types of sugges- 
tion, the suggestion of actions and the 
suggestion of ideas, have now come 
nearer together, since we have seen that 
the suggestion of ideas is really a sugges- 
tion of the practical acceptance of ideas, 
and that means of a preparation toward 
a certain line of action. In the one case 
I suggest the idea of a certain action, and 
this motor idea leads to the action itself, 
and in the other case I suggest a certain 
preparatory setting for action, and that 
will lead to the appropriate action when- 
ever the time for action comes. Every 
suggestion is thus ultimately a suggestion 
of activity.” But people in general have 
not come as yet to accept any form of 
suggestion in the light of science. They 
still think it something uncanny and fear 
its influence; so it does not seem prac- 
ticable to advise pupils unacquainted 
with its possibilities to practice it on 
themselves. 

My next pupil was a very nervous 
young lady. She might have learned lip- 
*“The Psychology of Suggestion,” Dr. Boris 
Sidis. 


*“Psychotheraphy,” Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
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reading quite well had she determined 
upon concentrating her thoughts on it; 
but deafness and nervousness are a 
deadly combination. Auto-suggestion in 
her case would have been very beneficial, 
yet I could not make up my mind to ac- 
quaint her with it, as | did not think she 
could successfully practice on herself. 
So I gave her simple suggestions on my 
own account indirectly, as hints rather 
than as commands, and watched whether 
she would act on them. She did not im- 
prove under them as rapidly as some 
later pupils, but | had the satisfaction of 
noting how much more interested she be- 
came in her work and how she enjoyed 
her lessons, consequently improving in 
her work. My experiences along these 
lines have, therefore, taught me that sim- 
ple suggestion of a definite character 
given to pupils who have difficulty in 
learning lip-reading will be of great aid 


to them. Moreover, many of the deaf 
who are habitually slow thinkers, and 
others who are slow in grasping ideas, 
ought to have training of that kind if 
they are not to be left behind in the race, 

I believe that part of the education of 
the adult deaf must consist in training 
their minds to think quickly and logic- 
ally, to learn to make rapid deductions 
and draw correct conclusions. 

Although I have greatly improved in 
lip-reading, I have not yet reached my 
goal, that of being able to compete with 
the natural lip-readers. Still I hope to 
approach this standard some day. With 
my work, however, I have become so 
familiar that while teaching I forget en- 
tirely that I am deaf. In lip-reading as 
well as in any other art we have to learn 
“to cultivate the habit of looking upon 
today’s failures as the stepping stones 
toward tomorrow's success.” 


DEAF PUPIL MAKES ADDRESS IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


Remarkable Event of International Otological Congress. 


HE ninth International Otological 

Congress, held at Boston last Au- 
gust, was notable for the fact that for 
the first time in the history of the organi- 
zation time was given to the discussion 
of the education of the deaf, and ad- 
dresses were made by others than mem- 
bers of the medical profession. The ap- 
pearance of Miss Helen Keller at that 
Congress received the greatest amount 
of attention, which her achievements 
warranted. It is only natural that this 
should have to a considerable extent 
overshadowed the presence of another 
former pupil of one of the well-known 
schools for the deaf. Yet the speeches 
of Mabel M. Johns, delivered in four 
different languages, bear just as eloquent 
a testimony to the accomplishments of 
our teachers in the lines laid down by 
modern pedagogy. As to the conditions 
under which her high degree of profi- 
ciency was obtained and her own opinion 
as to the value of her instruction, the 
speaker’s own words will give full infor- 
mation : 


“Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
cept your invitation, extended to me 
through my friend, Mr. Wright, in whose 
school I was a pupil for nine years. 

“As I realize how great a boon speech 
and lip-reading have been to me, I am 
eager to speak to you on behalf of the 
deaf who are less fortunate than I, to 
beg that you will use your powerful in- 
fluence to give all the deaf the same op- 
portunity of mingling with the hearing 
world. 

“If the deaf, as a class, are different 
from the hearing, it is largely because 
they are made so by the manner of their 
education. The use of signs and the 
manual alphabet isolates them and sets 
them in a class apart to a degree wholly 
unnecessary. Every normal deaf child 
can and should be taught speech, and 
should be taught to make speech not an 
ornamental accomplishment, but his nat- 
ural means of communicating with his 
fellows. This can only be done success- 
fully by giving him purely oral instruc- 
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tion from his earliest childhood for at 
least ten years. 

“To accomplish this requires, of course, 
a larger proportion of teachers to pupils 
in our schools and a higher standard of 
preparation for the teachers. This, again, 
means larger appropriations from the 
public purse ; but never would money be 
better expended. 

“As for myself, I do not hear a single 
sound, having beén totally deaf since in- 
fancy, but my life has been passed 
wholly among hearing people, with whom 
I have always communicated by means 
of speech and lip-reading. I find the 
same enjoyment in books, art, the theater 
and social gatherings that you do, and 
my life is rich and full of varied inter- 
ests. 

“Since every child is very early taken 
to some member of your profession, I 
earnestly beg of you not to limit your 
interest in him to a purely professional 
basis, but to advise the parents as to 
what can and should be done for the 
child educationally, urging them to spare 
no effort to have him taught to speak 
and to place him as far as possible in 


the same environment as their hearing 
children.” 

‘“COMPATRIOTES DE L’ABBE DE L’ EPEE: 
C’est un frangais qui a accueilli avec tant 
de bienveillance l'envoye qui est venu 
chez vous chercher de l’assistance pour 
les sourds de notre pays. Nous eprou- 
vons la plus vive reconnaissance vers le 
pays, qui a tant fait pour nous.” 

“GEEHRTE DEUTSCHE FREUNDE: Ich 
weiss welche tiefe Verpflichtung die Tau- 
ben Deutschland schulden fur die Aus- 
breitung der Sprache, und das Lesen von 
den Lippen die jetzt in der Welt herrscht. 
Ich bin Ihrer Nation unendlich dankbar 
fur die Wohlthat, die sie uns dadurch er- 
wiesen hat. 

“Fs kann nicht genug Gewicht darauf 
gelegt werden, das die Arzte und die 
Lehrer die Tauben lehren zu sprechen 
un die Lippen zu lesen.” 

“SIGNORE E SIGNORI: Quando era in 
Italia, mi hanno detto che quasi tutti 1 
sordi di quel bel pzse impravano a leg- 
gere sulle labbre ed a parlare. Se e vero 
questo, me ne rallegro che siano cosi for- 
tunati porche credo che tutti i sordi dov- 
rebbero godere di ogni occasione di mes- 
colarsi tra quei che possono sentire.” 


MONTESSORI METHOD IN SPECIALLY DESIGNED SCHOOL 


“Northampton Charts” will also be Feature of Instruction at “ Torresdale House” 


PRIL, 1, 1913, will see the opening of 

the first school in America to be lo- 
cated in a building especially designed 
for the employment of the Montessori 
method of instruction. On that date 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, of the Swarth- 
more School for the Deaf, will assume 
charge of a Montessori department at 
“Torresdale House,” the new school of 
All Saints’ Protestant Episcopal Parish 
of Torresdale, Pa., the corner-stone of 
which was laid early in October. Aside 
trom the fact that Mrs. Anderson is well 
known as one of the leading educators 
of the deaf, teachers in this line should 
derive an added interest in the new 
school from the fact that it will be the 
first school in which the familiar “North- 


ampton Charts” will be employed in the 
instruction of hearing children. 

In “’Torresdale House” are located two 
day schools for girls and boys. The pri- 
mary department opened on October 8 
under the direction of Miss Lois Cal- 
more. Mrs. Anderson is at present in 
Europe studying the Montessori system, 
but will return in the Spring to undertake 
the supervision of the school and the es- 
pecial direction of the Montessori de- 
partment. At first this method will be 
tried exclusively in the kindergarten, but 
it is planned to extend it eventually to 
the primary work. It is hoped that “Tor- 
resdale House” may become a center of 
educational interest, and a training school 
for teachers one of its activities. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
PICTURES WITH A STORY IN THEM 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


(Continued from the November Volta Review) 


WHAT IS THE DEAF CHILD SENT TO SCHOOL FOR? 
DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


By the kind permission of President Crouter, I take the liberty of addressing 
you today upon a different subject from that assigned to me. 

Allow me to begin by asking a question that I am afraid very rarely occurs 
to us, and it is this: What is the deaf child sent to school for? We are all the 
time subordinating this to other questions. 

What is the deaf child sent to school for? Is it not specially that he may 
there learn the English language? All things else follow that. 

The acquisition of a language of communication lies at the root of his edu- 
cation, and is the necessary preliminary to everything else—a language by and 
through which every other object is to be attained. 

So far as the development of ideas is concerned, or the imparting of moral 
principles, and the acquisition of knowledge generally, any language would do. 
But he is sent to school to learn the language of the people among whom he lives, 
and make that the basis of his education. Of course, in America, this means the 
English language. 

If I am right, the main and primary problem of his education is how to 
teach him the English language; and this is only a branch of the more general 
question, how to teach language—any language—so that it shall become vernacular 
to the pupil, so that he shall think and dream in it and make it his own. 

Many of us have studied French in the public schools, but when we go to 
France and mingle with the people there we find we hardly know the language 
at all. We have great difficulty in understanding what the people say and in 
making ourselves understood. Yet take a little child to France, and in a very 
short time he is talking the language. We take years to acquire imperfectly what 
a little child masters ina few months. Surely there is something radically wrong 
in our methods of teaching language ; and why would it not be a good plan to go 
back to the ways of the little child. 

If you want to learn French, the best plan is to go among French-speaking 
people and forswear English for the time being. If you want a deaf child to 
learn English, he should be surrounded by people who are using the English 
language all the time. It is simply a question of substituting the eye for the ear 
in learning it. Jet him see English used all about him. Let English, and English 
alone, be the language of communication and instruction; then you give him the 
most favorable environment for the acquisition of English as his vernacular. 

This is all very well in theory, but not so easy to realize in practise. The 
main obstacle lies in the difficulty of giving to the eyes of the deaf child that 
constant repetition of English words that the hearing child gets to his ears. This 
then becomes the primary problem before us, how to secure this repetition. 
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Consider the means by which an ordinary hearing child acquires English as 
his vernacular. The hearing baby neither understands nor uses the English 
language. He first comes to understand it and then to use it. Comprehension 
comes first. ! 

In bringing about comprehension, the mothers and nurses simply talk to the 
child. They talk, and talk, and talk—all day long—and in addition to this con- 
stant flow of language addressed directly to the child, the baby hears the conver- 
sation that goes on around him. 

By this constant repetition of words to his ears he gradually comes to recog- 
nize them and understand what they mean; but you have to wait for about two 
years before the child begins to use the language himself. You would hardly 
expect a hearing baby to talk before he is two years old. 

Comprehension comes first, and the ability to use the language afterwards. 
In the case of a baby, about two years is required to reach this point. In the 
case of an older child, a much less time is necessary. A child of five or six, for 
example, if placed in a foreign country, picks up the foreign language in a very 
short time. We do not have to wait for two years for him to begin to express 
himself in the foreign tongue. 

Now, our deaf pupils are rarely babies, and very few of them appear in 
school before they are five or six. With a proper language environment, there- 
fore, it should take only months instead of years for deaf children to master 
English. It is the language environment that counts; and this depends upon 
us, not them. 

The ideal condition is that the deaf child should see English words and 
phrases with the same frequency that others hear them. Constant repetition to 
his eves will bring about that gradual comprehension of the meaning of the lan- 
guage that results from constant repetition to the ears of the hearing child. 

In this constant repetition lies the secret of language teaching. 

The moment we try to calculate the number of! words presented to the ears 
of a hearing baby every day of his life, we realize at once where our deficiencies 
lie. The amount of visible repetition we give to the deaf child is miserably and 
lamentably inadequate for the purpose when compared with the flow of language 
presented to the ears of the ordinary baby. 

We cannot by lip-reading, finger-spelling, or writing give to the deaf child’s 
eye anything like the number of words that are presented to the hearing child’s 
ear. but there is a way by which we can pour in words in greater volume to 
the eye than to the ear, and that is by encouraging the reading of books. 

The speed of silent reading is so enormously greater than the speed of speak- 
ing, writing, or finger-spelling, that it seems strange that the reading of books 
should not have been more used for the purpose of securing the necessary repeti- 
tion of words to the eye. 

It is true that reading is utilized in some schools, notably in the Northampton 
School, but it has not been sufficiently emphasized, I think, as one of the most 
important, if not the most important, means of teaching the English language 
to the deaf. 

If you can make a deaf child fond of reading and give him plenty of reading 
material, you have got him. Silent reading will then codperate with your school- 
room exercises to bring about that gradual comprehension of the English language 
which results from the constant repetition of words in ever-varying contexts. 

The speed of silent reading is far greater than the speed of speaking, writ- 
ing, or spelling upon the fingers. It is something like 500 words a minute, and 
I am sure that my friend, Dr. Westervelt, would not claim 500 words a minute 
for spelling on the fingers. Even though he should be able to spell as rapidly as 
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a person could speak, he could not spend as long a time in talking on his fingers 
to deaf children as mothers or nurses spend in talking to the hearing baby. 

However, I will accept your limit, Dr. Westervelt. What is your speed of 
spelling ? 

Dr. WrstERVELT: As rapid as you are talking now, easily. 

Dr. Bett: What is that? 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: You are speaking from about 100 to 120 words a minute. 

Dr. Bett: Well, we will give you 200 words a minute; and I mean to say 
that you will get more than twice that rate in reading silently from a book. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: Surely! 

Dr. BELL: So that the great hope to my mind in giving language to the deaf 
is to encourage them in the habit of reading. 

Through reading, and reading alone, can you get that repetition of words 
that is so necessary to enable the deaf child to master the English language. 

A deaf child can read in a couple of hours more words than a hearing child 
hears in the course of a whole day. Just think of that and what it means to us. 
It is reading, reading, reading, that will give our pupils the mastery of the Eng- 
lish language. 

If you look back upon the history of our schools, I think you will recognize 
the fact that the successful pupils, under any method of instruction, have one and 
all been great readers, and I begin to suspect that this reading habit may have 
been more responsible for their success than the particular method of instruction 
employed in their education. 

In stimulating the reading habit in our pupils, what sort of reading matter 
will prove most useful? Much reading is what we wish to encourage, and for 
our purpose quantity is more important than quality. Then we want the lan- 
guage to be presented in colloquial style. We do not wish our pupils to acquire 
mere book-language, but the language of ordinary conversation. 

The books that will be most useful for our purpose are the books that in- 
terest hearing children of like age. For older pupils, the society novels that 
ordinary people love to read, and that are not usually to be found in our school 
libraries, are the very things of all others that would give our pupils the language 
of every-day life. 

If you can get a deaf child to curl up in a corner with a book, and read it 
through at a sitting, you need no longer worry about his advancement in language. 
A novel absorbed in this way will teach him more language than all the exercises 
we can give him in the school-room. 

In novels we have the language of conversation; questions are asked and 
answered in a natural way; and this is perhaps the most difficult part of language 
teaching, to get deaf pupils to ask questions and to answer them, as we do. 

Silent reading should form a regular part of our school exercises. The culti- 
vation of the reading habit should be one of the important aims in the education 
of the deaf, and this, I think, can best be accomplished by setting apart a regular 
time every day for silent reading upon subjects that would naturally interest 
the child. 

It would not take up much of your school time, and I think it would pay, 
to let a child spend, say, a quarter of an hour or half an hour a day in reading 
from the pages of a book. ‘The object is not so much to get the sense as to get 
the words. 

The exercise takes the place, to the deaf child, of the partially unintelligible 
conversation that the baby hears going on all around him. 

He hears his father talking about stocks and bonds, or his elder brother 
describing the mysteries of football and baseball, and what does he know about 
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stocks and bonds, or about football and baseball? He gets words and expressions, 
however, that impress themselves upon his memory by their constant repetition. 

At a later period, it may be years afterwards, the full meaning may come 
to him; but in the meantime he has already acquired the idiomatic phrases used 
by his father and brother and has made them his own. 

We usually postpone the presentation of reading matter in the form of books 
and so forth until after the child has acquired the English language, thus making 
reading an end rather than a means. Instead of having him learn the language 
in order to read books, I would have him read books in order to learn the 
language. 

In order to be sure that young children who know little of the English lan- 
guage are absorbing the words—whether they understand them or not is another 
matter—it might be well to have them repeat the words to themselves. 

Where manual methods are employed, there is no difficulty in doing this; 
all we would have to see is that as the pupil reads his book to himself he spells 
the words upon his fingers. 

With orally taught pupils, however, we cannot be so sure that all the words 
are making their due impression upon his mind, because our written language is 
so unphonetical that he would not know how to pronounce them. 

The manually taught child can spell them on his fingers, but the orally taught 
child cannot speli them with his mouth. In his case the only way in which we 
can be sure that the written words are making their impression is to have him 
copy what he is reading. This would be a very slow and laborious process com- 
pared to spelling on the fingers, and I must say that I think oral teachers are 
unnecessarily afraid of the manual alphabet. So far as I am concerned, I see 
no objection to any child, deaf or hearing, spelling English words upon his fingers. 

In order to be sure, however, that the written words are being observed by 
the deaf child, it is advisable, at first, that he should be required to reproduce 
them. If he does not spell them, then he could write them. A more rapid process 
would be to have him typewrite them. A typewriter might be of great use in 
the school-room for this and other purposes. Later on he might be trusted to 
read quietly to himself, without skipping, and thus secure the full benefit of rapid 
silent reading. 

Now, if the deaf child spends a short time every day in reading a story from 
a book, his mind will be exercised wondering all the time what it is all about. He 
gets the words and phrases certainly, and may perhaps have some glimmering 
conception of the nature of the story, especially if it is illustrated by pictures, and 
it would be a good plan to reward him for having gone through the drudgery of 
reading what he does not fully understand by afterwards making the meaning 
more clear and definite to his mind. This could of course be done in various 
ways, as, for example, by acting the story out in play; and in this way we could 
sugar-coat our language-pills. 

Our pupils come to us to learn the English language. Now, the English 
language appears in two forms, a written form and a spoken form, and of course 
we have to teach our children both forms. We must teach them to read from the 
printed page and to write. We must also teach them to read spoken language 
from the lips and to speak. 

All the remarks that I have made in regard to the acquisition of written 
language apply also to speech. ‘The pupils should be surrounded by persons who 
speak, and the constant use of speech and speech-reading as a means of communi- 
cation and instruction is necessary to foster and perfect the speech habit. If we 
use speech only in the school-room, and then have the children hold all communi- 
cation outside by manual means, we make of speech a school exercise instead of 
the living language of every-day life. 
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The deaf child comes to us to learn the English language. Why? It is 
primarily to enable him to communicate with his friends at home and with the 
people of the world in which he is to live. Now, the spoken language brings the 
deaf child more closely into contact with the people among whom he is to live 
than written language; therefore it is even more important for his success in life 
that he should become expert in the use of speech than in the use of writing. 

It would be well for those of you who use manual methods in the instruction 
of your pupils to keep constantly in mind the undoubted fact that hearing people 
do not know the sign-language and are unable to spell upon their fingers, so that 
any knowledge of these subjects that may be acquired by a deaf child in school 
is of no value in communicating with the world at large. If he has not been 
taught to speak, he is limited to writing alone as his means of communication with 
the world. 

Let our pupils be taught by the sign-language, or the manual alphabet, or 
any other means, and deny them speech, and what do they get that will be of 
value to them in communicating with people in real life? One thing, and one 
thing only—a pencil and pad. 

Now, if you try communicating with your friends by means of a pencil and 
pad, you will be surprised and aggravated by the slowness of this method of 
communication, which does not exceed over 30 words a minute, even at a scribble; 
and yet it is to this method of communication alone we condemn pupils who are 
not taught to speak. 

In contrasting the condition of the orally taught child with that of one who 
uses manual means of communication alone, there is one point that is usually lost 
sight of. The orally taught child can use a pencil and pad just as in the case of 
the manually taught child, so that he has all the means of communicating with 
the world given to the manually taught child, and something in addition in what- 
ever power of speech he may possess. 

It does not matter how little his progress may have been in his oral classes at 
school. The speech he possesses, however poor it may be, represents an addi- 
tional means of communication to that he would have had under silent methods 
of instruction alone. If he cannot make himself understood by speech, he can 
still resort to the pencil and pad. His speech may be very imperfect, and yet be 
understood by his friends and the people at home. Intelligibility rather than 
perfection of utterance should be the test of utility. Of course, the better his 
speech can be made, the better for him, and the larger will be the circle of 
persons with whom he can communicate by word of mouth. 

Well, I need not speak to an audience like this of the importance of speech, 
and of good speech too; but the question comes to our minds, What is the best 
method of making spoken language the vernacular of a deaf child? 

I have already expressed the opinion, and I do not believe that there is a 
man or woman here who does not agree with me, that the best way to teach a 
language is to use it as a means of communication and instruction, without trans- 
lation into any other language or form of language. We should surround the 
child with people who are using the language in the form in which we wish him 
to acquire it. 

Well, apply that to speech, and it means that the deaf child, if you wish him 
to learn spoken language as his vernacular, should be surrounded by people who 
are using spoken language all the time, in school and out of school. 

Where we use the sign language we are employing a different language from 
English, and where we use the manual alphabet we are using another form of the 
English language than that which we wish him to acquire. 

It follows from this that the best environment we can give the deaf child 
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during his acquisition of spoken language is speech and speech-reading, both in 
and out of school, without resort to manual spelling or sign-language. 

Now, there is one difficulty about this. Spoken words are not as clearly de- 
fined to the eye as they are to the ear, so that the deaf child only sees a portion 
of what is said and has to make out the rest by context. 

But how can you apply context to the interpretation of a half-seen thing 
unless you are thoroughly familiar with the language itself? This means that 
good speech-reading depends upon a good vernacular knowledge of the English 
language, which our beginners do not possess. 

A large proportion of the words addressed to them by word of mouth are 
not clearly and distinctly seen, and so are practically wasted, because they have 
not the language to interpret them by context. What is the remedy? Supple- 
ment your spoken conversation by much reading; not simply reading from ordi- 
nary books, but reading from books in which the words are spelled phonetically 
as they are pronounced. 

This is a point in which I find myself decidedly in the minority. Indeed, 
I fear that I am the only one here who appreciates the importance to our children 
of phonetically written books, and therefore hesitate to enlarge upon the topic. 

Dr. Crouter has just remarked sotto voce, “Say just what you want,” so I 
will proceed. 

Now, I think that one of the prime necessities in oral instruction is that chil- 
dren should constantly see spoken language clearly and unmistakably defined to 
the senses they possess. It comes down to reading, reading from phonetical type. 

If we were only in the fortunate condition of the Germans and Italians, 
whose languages are written as they are spoken, it would be unnecessary for us 
to consider any special form of written language to represent speech. 

In Germany and Italy every book, every newspaper, every shop-sign, is a 
lesson in articulation, for the words are written as they are pronounced; but in 
America we encounter special difficulties, caused by the unphonetical spelling of 
the English language. 

Now, it would greatly aid the work of articulation teaching if we could pre- 
sent to the deaf books and reading matter in great volume in which the words 
were phonetically spelled. Here I do not say what sort of phonetic characters 
should be used ; any sort of phonetical writing would do; but the necessity is that 
the model pronunciation should come again, and again, and again to the eye, 
clearly expressed, so that the pupil should see it and remember it. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: Do you favor simplified spelling ? 

Dr. Bet: I do not. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: I thought not. 

Dr. Bett: I do not mean to say that it is not a good thing, but it does not 
go far enough. The English language has departed too far from the phonetical 
basis to be much helped by a homeopathic dose of reform. And the prejudice 
of the eye is so strong as to interpose an obstacle to the use of any phonetical 
alphabet based on Roman letters. 

The attempt to change the spelling of the English language made by Pittman 
and Ellis over fifty years ago was well worthy of consideration, and any of the 
books and periodicals published in that system would meet the requirements of 
the orally taught deaf, but the public would not stand it, admirable though it was. 
They could not stand such spellings as “kof,” “enuf,” etc. Even the title of the 
periodical issued by Pittman and Ellis, “The Phonetic News,” excited ridicule, 
because it was spelled, “The Fonetik Nuz!” 

The prejudice of the eye in favor of the accustomed spelling is so strong as 
to prevent the acceptance by the public of phonetical spelling in Roman letters. 
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A phonetical system not based upon Roman letters, like the Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, does not encounter this prejudice, and would therefore be more likely to 
find favor with the public as an alternative system of writing than any phonetical 
system which makes use of the Roman type. 

Hlowever, in regard to the deaf, we have no other phonetical characters that 
can be employed excepting the Melville Bell Symbols. They are already used for 
various purposes in schools for the deaf, and phonetically written stories or read- 
ing matter in the Melville Bell Symbols would be of incalculable benefit to your 
pupils if you can make them read them. The silent reading of phonetically writ- 
ten stories would impress the details of pronunciation on the minds of the pupils 
in a way that the fugitive and imperfect presentation of speech to the eye by lip- 
reading could not do. In this case also you have the advantage of speed—the 
same speed of reading as in the case of an ordinary book. 

Set a child to read one of these stories, and have him repeat it as he reads. 
He spells the words with his mouth instead of his fingers. The orally taught 
child can do this as easily as the manually taught child can spell ordinary written 
words upon his fingers. 

lf you do not take advantage of this means of impressing the model pronun- 
ciation upon the memory of the deaf child by the constant repetition of pho- 
netically written words to his eye in a manner definitely and clearly defined to 
the sense of sight, how are you going to do it? Only by that constant nagging 
process that goes on in the school-room. The pupil mispronounces a word; the 
teacher calls attention to it and makes him repeat it, and that is all. 

This repetition is not sufficient, and after the school life is over the recol- 
lection of the true pronunciation becomes vaguer and vaguer. Lip-reading does 
not present to the eye all the details of pronunciation, and the spelling of ordi- 
nary books often proves misleading. 

To this day my wife cannot remember that the words “our” and “hour” are 
sounded alike, and it was with surprise that she noted in a passage written in 
Melville Bell Symbols that the “hour” of day was spelled without an “h.” She 
drew my attention to it as a supposed error in spelling. The constant correction 
of her teachers in her younger days has not been sufficient to impress on her 
memory that no “h” is sounded in such words as “hour,” “honest,” and “honor.” 

In the case of multitudinous other words, also, the model pronunciation has 
been forgotten, and she has been misled by the spelling into errors that would not 
otherwise have occurred. She has the ability to pronounce them, but has forgot- 
ten how they should be pronounced, and lip-reading and the reading of books have 
not enabled her to recall it. 

Reading, reading, reading from ordinary books is the way to perfect the 
knowledge of written language, and reading, reading, reading from phonetically 
written books will be of equal importance for speech. 

Mrs. Macy: Dr. Bell, wouldn’t it be always a translation? The chart must 
always have the English spelled word. 

Dr. Bett: The symbols would represent the spoken words, and would not 
necessarily be accompanied by the English spelled words. 

Mrs. Macy: Isn’t your visible speech a translation of the other. 

Dr. Bett: It represents the spoken form and the other the written form of 
the same words. 

Mrs. Macy: Two processes going on in our brain at the same time. 

Dr. BeLL: Yes, and we can't help that. We must teach our pupils both the 
spoken and the written form, and we are not responsible for the fact that they 
are different. The symbols simply express the spoken form in a manner that is 
clear and unambiguous to the eye of the deaf child. 
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Mrs. Macy: But if the child has to remember a symbol at the same time 
he is reading the English word, it is simply a translation, it seems to me. 

Dr. Bet: Not entirely, for it represents the spoken form, which may be 
very different from the written form; the symbol, too, expresses a position of 
the vocal organs. 

Mrs. Macy: Yes. 

Dr. Beti.: It expresses what he has to do with his mouth. 

Now | don’t mean to force my own views of the symbols on the profession, 
but I think you will all be prepared to follow me as far as this: That phonetical 
spelling of some kind will be an aid in the teaching of speech. Whether that’ 
phonetical alphabet should take the form of Melville Bell Symbols is a debatable 
question which need not be discussed here, for it is obvious that any phonetical 
representation of speech would serve the purpose intended of supplying reading 
matter in which the words are spelled as they are pronounced. It should be re- 
membered, however, that we have the symbols, and that they are available for 
the purpose, whereas we have no other phonetical system that could be employed 
instead. 

Mrs. Macy: I should think it would be a great strain to the teacher. 

Dr. Bett: Well, that is a matter of contention. I am thinking of the great- 
est betterment of the pupil. 

Dr. WesteRVELT: I agree with Dr. Bell, and it has been the experience of 
thirty-five or more years that visible speech is a very great help to teaching chil- 
dren to speak, and having it before them, not only on charts, but in story, is a 
very great help, and I am glad that Dr. Bell has given us these books in visible 
speech. We use them, and we use them for our children in school, and give 
them copies when they go home, so that they may have the aid of this visible 
speech work to help them constantly, wherever they are, in correcting speech 
faults, because speech faults do come in after they are away from their teacher’s 


side. 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS OF SPEECH-TEACHING 
DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


I can hardly claim to be among the pioneers in this work, but it is a pleasure 
to listen to the words of those who have preceded me and by whose labor so much 
has been accomplished. 

My interest in the deaf was aroused in the year 1869, if not earlier, through 
the fact that a lady in London, well known to you all by reputation—Miss Susanna 
E. Hull—became interested in my father’s system of symbols and thought that it 
might be applied to the instruction of the deaf. 

She came to my father in London and said she wanted to make experiments 
with these symbols, to see whether they could be made of use in teaching the little 
deaf children in her school to speak. 

Well, I was a young man at that time and had become much interested in 
the Melville Bell symbols. I had never seen a deaf-mute excepting at a distance 
(and then I kept to the other side of the road!), and knew nothing about the deaf 
or the methods employed in their instruction. 

This may seem strange from the fact that my mother was deaf. She became 
deaf at the age of ten, and could get along, but very imperfectly, with the aid of 
a hearing tube. She was unable to read the lips and taught me to use the English 
double-hand manual alphabet, so that I could help her when general conversation 
was going on by repeating to her what was said by spelling it upon my fingers. 
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She could speak perfectly and carried on all communications with others by 
speech and a hearing tube. The manual alphabet was only employed to enable 
her to get the general drift of conversation not especially directed to her. This 
was found to be a very convenient method, as it would have been neither pleasant 
nor practicable for me to repeat the conversation of others in their presence by 
speaking into the hearing tube. 

At the invitation of Miss Hull, I visited her school for deaf children in 
London and helped her to use my father’s symbols in teaching her pupils to 
speak. I then became so much interested in the deaf that I began to form a plan 
for teaching the deaf and dumb to speak by the aid of the Melville Bell symbols. 

I believed that they could all be taught to speak, but did not believe that they 
could learn to read the lips, at least to any practicable extent. My mother could 
not read the lips, and my father and I thought we knew too much about the 
mechanism of speech to believe any such stuff as that! 

This shows the attitude of my mind toward the subject when circumstances 
brought me to Canada in 1870—to die—as I and every one else thought I would 
do. In 1871, however, I was still alive, and through the agency of Miss Sarah 
Fuller I was invited to visit her school, the Horace Mann School, in Boston, to 
help her teachers in acquiring a knowledge of my father’s symbols and the method 
I had devised for using them in the instruction of the deaf. 

[ entered the United States on the first of April, 1871, and have been here 
ever since, and it was Miss Sarah Fuller who induced me to come to this country. 

At this time I believed that all of the deaf could be taught to speak, but had 
a strong suspicion in my own mind that lip-reading was a fake. Of course, I was 
too polite to say this to my good friend, Miss Fuller; but I thought that she and 
the teachers of the Horace Mann School quite overrated the importance of the 
subject. 

Their deaf pupils undoubtedly did read the lips to some extent. They would 
understand such directions as “Go to the board,” “Shut the window,” “Put the 
book on the table,” and seemed to comprehend a good deal of what the teacher 
said to them. How far this was due to following the motions of the mouth was 
not clear to me. I was very sceptical upon the subject, and in my own mind 
thought that the apparent comprehension was due very largely to other circum- 
stances than observation of the movements of the mouth. 

My acquaintance with the mechanism of speech and my knowledge of the 
fact that many words looked absolutely alike to the eye led me to the belief that 
the ability to understand speech was very limited in extent, and that it was im- 
possible that the deaf should ever become able to understand the utterances of 
their friends to any great or useful extent. 

My scepticism upon the subject and my interest in the little deaf children of 
the Horace Mann School led me to invent a machine to take the place of lip- 
reading, an instrument containing a little dancing flame and a rotating mirror, to 
which a person could talk and a deaf child looking into the mirror would see the 
reflection of the flame drawn out into a long band of light which became broken 
into waves under the action of the voice. The shapes of the waves differed in 
appearance in accordance with the nature of the sound uttered. I thought it 
might be possible for a deaf child to recognize the different elements of speech 
by the shapes of the flame-vibrations produced by the sounds. 

I thought also the instrument might be used in teaching deaf children to 
speak. We could utter an elementary sound into the instrument and then have 
the deaf child attempt to reproduce the sound, and watch the varying shapes that 
appeared in the mirror as the result of his efforts. If he could produce a vibra- 
tion of the shape desired, I presumed that he would be uttering a sound of the 
desired character. 
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I made many instruments of this kind and many experiments to utilize them. 
It turned out, however, that the plan was impracticable. 

Although I did not succeed in making the instrument of use to the deaf, I 
developed it into the telephone, which we all know today; so that the telephone 
is one of the results of my work for the deaf. 

While these experiments were going on, I became acquainted with Miss 
Mabel G. Hubbard, who is now my wife, and I began to find out that I could talk 
to her as I could with other people. Indeed, I could talk with her as I could not 
talk with other people! I could talk with her about the telephone, about the great 
inventions in science, about anything whatever, and she would understand me by 
lip-reading alone. 

I did not pretend to understand it, but I took a back seat, and bowed my 
head to Miss Fuller and Miss Rogers and the other pioneers in lip-reading, and 
acknowledged that I was wrong. Speech-reading after all was practicable, and of 
the greatest use and value to the deaf. I have learned by experience that it is 
able in the most marvelous way to make up for the loss of hearing. 

When I became interested in the deaf and wanted to benefit them, I tried my 
best to learn all the different methods of instruction. I studied the sign-language 
conscientiously for a year with some of the adult deaf-mutes in Boston. I be- 
came expert in all the methods of manual-spelling. I could use the American 
one-hand alphabet and the English double-hand alphabet with facility, and the 
Dalgarno glove alphabet also. 

I became an expert in all these matters, but have never experienced any need 
for these artificial means of communication in my own home. Lip-reading alone 
has been sufficient. 

I must congratulate Miss Rogers and Miss Fuller and all the noble pioneers 
in the work who are with us today upon the success of the wonderful art of lip- 
reading which they have presented to the deaf children of America. 


HON. F. B. SANBORN 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS: Miss Rogers has pointed out the providential direc- 
tion of her course. I was providentially endowed with a good memory, so that I 
remember a variety of things, many of them unknown to Miss Rogers, and I 
think I can give some reminiscences that will not infringe upon the ground that 
she has so well covered. 

About the time that she was thinking what her course should be, I had been 
appointed Secretary of the Board of Charities of Massachusetts. That brought 
me for the first time into some knowledge of teaching the deaf. I had been a 
teacher myself, but had not had to encounter that condition which deafness 
creates. I visited the Hartford Institution, and I admired the excellence of the 
teaching there. The first thing I learned at Hartford was that the teachers of 
the deaf, in any good school, must be persons of unusual talent, since the diffi- 
culties are so great. ‘That talent I found in those teachers. I heard the reci- 
tations there, especially of those who articulated, and I was reasonably well satis- 
fied with the success of the institution in the year 1864. 

I was an intimate friend, and had been so for years, of Dr. Howe, the teacher 
of Laura Bridgman, and the person who introduced instruction for the blind in 
America. He was a man of genius, but also had a practical talent, which enabled 
him to carry the ideas which his genius inspired into practise. Dr. Howe was 
an intimate friend of Horace Mann, honored in Massachusetts for a great im- 
prover of education, at the head of the Board of Education for years. When 
they visited Europe, in the year 1843-44, Dr. Howe and Horace Mann examined 
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the question of articulation in Europe, particularly in Germany. The German 
schools, to some extent, were giving oral instruction. Returning from Europe, 
they strongly advocated the original methods of German instruction, and they 
particularly advised the teaching of the deaf by articulation. So great at that 
time was the ignorance of our people in regard to the German system, and so 
strong was the feeling in favor of the Hartford Institution, that they could make 
no impression on the Legislature, and apparently very little impression upon the 
people. 

Before I ever saw Miss Rogers I knew her brother-in-law, the late Governor 
Talbot. Dr. Howe had converted me to the system of teaching by articulation, 
so that in 1865, when I did become acquainted with Miss Rogers, I was keenly 
interested in promoting the system of articulation in Massachusetts. I wrote 
the reports of the Board of Charities, being its first Secretary. I brought for- 





HON. F. B. SANBORN 


Photograph taken in the library of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at Concord, Mass. 


ward the subject at first tentatively. Dr. Howe, in 1865, became Chairman of 
our Board, and presently, by the year 1866, the whole Board was converted to 
the system of oral instruction. Having become a journalist and being intimate 
with the editors of newspapers throughout the country, I furnished a great many 
newspaper articles advocating oral instruction. 

In the meantime the school of Miss Rogers, advancing by such slow and 
gradual steps as she has described, had become an interesting object to all who 
favored the instruction of the deaf by any method; and the fact that she could 
retire into a remote country town and escape observation, while introducing a 
novelty in education, was itself interesting. 

Several of the persons powerful in the State government—Mr. Bird, for 
instance. a member of the Executive Council of Governor .Andrew—favored our 
system. Governor Andrew was succeeded by a gentleman also favorable to our 
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system. Mr. Bird was then the most powerful politician in Massachusetts. He 
was sometimes called the Warwick of Massachusetts, because the Governor that 
he wished to have nominated was generally nominated and elected, and he was 
usually either in the Legislature or in the Council; and Dr. Howe, Mr. Bird, Mr. 
Dudley, and Mr. Talbot, sometimes in the Council, and afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor and Governor, codperated with Mr. Hubbard in those efforts which 
Miss Rogers has described. 

At the final meeting of Miss Rogers with the members of our Legislature 
I was present, but not at the meetings at the house of Mrs. Lamson. Horace 
Mann had long been dead; but his friend, Josiah Quincy, was living in 1867. Now, 
Mrs. Quincy was a particular friend of the widow of Horace Mann, and it was 
through the connection between those two ladies that Mrs. Quincy—living in 
Park street, within pistol-shot of the State House—opened her drawing-room 
for this final exhibition of the pupils of Miss Rogers. I was present and took 
careful note of what went on. The conversation between Jeanie Lippitt and 
Roscoe Greene, audible to all the members present, was an ordinary conversation 
on matters in Newport and in Providence, Miss Lippitt inquiring of Roscoe 
about mutual acquaintances in Newport, and he asking her what was happening 
in Providence. There was, therefore, an ordinary conversation between children, 
uttered by lips that I think the members of the Legislature present supposed to 
be eternally mute. It was looked upon as something miraculous, as Miss Rogers 
said. 

The speech of Mr. Dudley followed, a matter that Miss Rogers has not 
touched upon. Mr. Dudley became interested in the instruction of the deaf be- 
cause his deaf daughter had been educated at Hartford, but she never had spoken. 
Mrs. Dudley—the influence of woman is visible all through this matter—insisted 
that Teresa, her only child, should have the attempt made to teach her articula- 
tion, and sent her to Chelmsford. Miss Rogers had her under instruction for a 
few weeks, and she returned to her home in Northampton and addressed her 
father and mother for the first time in the English language. Mr. Dudley, being 
a member of the Senate that year, and the charter of the Clarke School being 
discussed, arose and simply told the story of his child. The impression that 
was made on the members of the House by the conversation at Mrs. Quincy’s 
was confirmed in the Senate by the speech of Mr. Dudley. 

The question then was whether Mr. Clarke, who had offered $50,000 for a 
school for the deaf in Massachusetts, would accept our system of oral instruction 
for that school. He saw and heard Miss Rogers; and in July, 1869, when the 
trustees under the new charter met and organized, Mr. Clarke was ready to say 
that the school should not only be in Northampton, but should be taught by the 
oral method. The subsequent history of that school is well known. 

I dwell a little on the influence of Dr. Howe because, although he was not 
so prominent in the matter as Mr. Hubbard, and did not interest himself so ex- 
clusively as Mr. Hubbard did, yet it was his directing mind which prevailed with 
other persons than those interested because they had deaf children, or knew of 
deaf children, to be educated. Dr. Howe was one of those persons who readily 
converted people to his ideas. He knew by observation, as well as by intuition, 
that this method would succeed, and he contributed much to the controversial 
literature of the time, now no longer needed. 

I was reading this morning a speech of the late President of the Chinese 
Republic to some students in Canton. In the course of his remarks he said: 
“The period of the survival of the fittest is gone by; we have now come into the 
period of codperation, of mutual help.” Well, there may be some doubt whether 
the survival of the fittest is absolutely given up, but the principle of mutual help, 
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of cooperation, has certainly come in to a much greater extent than in the years 
1865-66. We see now what I call the natural method of teaching the deaf child— 
that is, by the language of the country in which he is to live, accepted by teachers 
of the deaf in all parts of the world. You see by the interesting report of Miss 
Yale about that little school in Asia “how far that little taper throws its beams.” 
“So shines a good deed in this naughty world,” as Shakespeare says. 

Dr. Howe was particularly interested in the Greek nation and in the Greek 
revolution. He went to Greece as a young man; he fought in the Greek armies 
and was their surgeon. He became, in 1827, Surgeon-in-Chief of the Greek 
fleet. And now the doctrines and methods of teaching the deaf, which Dr. Howe 
advocated for years, are introduced among the Greek people in Greece and 
Turkey. It was through Dr. Howe’s instruction of Laura Bridgman that the 
greater miracle of teaching Helen Keller was performed. Helen Keller was 
received at the institution in South Boston where Laura Bridgman was taught, 
and Helen’s education was carried on by Mrs. Macy upon the principles laid down 
by Dr. Howe in the education of Laura. 

I was not a member of the corporation of the Clarke School the first year. 
I drew the bill to which Miss Rogers has referred: and conferring with others— 
the Governor and Council, etc.—we selected the twelve persons who were the 
first corporators. ‘They decided at an early meeting that there would not be 
additional corporators. Those twelve who were first appointed and their suc- 
cessors are now the whole corporation of the Clarke School. As I had been 
active in the controversy, which was rather personal, I did not think it well that 
I should be among the first corporators, but was appointed soon after. They 
were first appointed from different parts of the State, having the theory, which 
is expressed in the act of incorporation, that there should be similar schools in 
different parts of the State—one in Springfield, in Boston, perhaps, and in New 
Bedford. 

I was asked yesterday who was the founder of the Horace Mann School. 
It grew out of the general movement in favor of oral instruction; but a clergy- 
man, a member of the Legislature, in the year the Clarke School was chartered, 
and also one of the Boston School Committee undertook to establish a local 
school, supported by the city of Boston. The Horace Mann School owes its 
origin to Rev. Dexter S. King, once a teacher himself, who carried the matter 
through the city government. Since then we have had one or two other local 
schools established. But the principle announced in the charter, of branch schools 
in various parts of the State, has not been carried out. 

What Miss Rogers has said in some respects is new to me. I was not aware 
of that meeting in which Dr. Hill and others joined in a certificate; but Dr. Hill 
was afterwards instrumental in establishing a school for the deaf in Maine. 
Leaving the presidency of Harvard College, he became pastor of a church in 
Maine, and it was.through his efforts that the first school in Maine was estab- 
lished. 

Miss Fuller, being a native of New Hampshire, like myself, was instrumental 
afterwards, I think, with others, in having a school established in New Hamp- 
shire. The fact is, that among all nations, but certainly among nations of English 
origin and English speech, if a thing is introduced and is successful in one part 
of the English-speaking world, it very soon establishes itself in other parts, and 
finally in all parts. 

So we owe our success at the Clarke School largely to Miss Rogers, the 
first principal, and to Miss Yale, who became her assistant and successor; but 
particularly we owe it to the introduction by Dr. Bell of his father’s system of 
visible speech. 
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THE WORK OF THE NITCHIE SERVICE LEAGUE 
BY JULIET DOUGLAS CLARK, SECRETARY 


« @ T THE annual meeting on Febru- 

A ary 20 of the Nitchie School 
Alumni Association the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to the Nitchie 
Service League. New by-laws were 
adopted and it was voted to incorporate. 
Incorporation is now a fact. On the 
basis of this and the splendid work we 
are doing and planning to do we appeal 
for generous support. 

“It is our work, our privilege, to solve 
the problems of the hard-of-hearing.' 
For we know how deafness cuts off 
from social happiness, how it robs many 
of a means of livelihood, how it brings 
discouragement and despair to thou- 
sands. It is our duty to make those not 
deaf understand these difficulties and 
cooperate with us in restoring this class 
to the world of work and play—their ca- 
pabilities of brain and hand and their 
capabilities for social enjoyment and 
service. 

“Our more immediate plans and de- 
sires are as follows: 

“rt. To provide funds for free scholar- 
ships in lip-reading. 

“2. To issue semi-annual bulletins in 
the interests of the unemployed deaf. 
This is one of the big problems which we 
are going in time to solve. The present 
proposal is a step in its solution. 

“3. To solicit the interest and codper- 
ation of physicians, especially ear spe- 
cialists, in behalf of their poorer deaf 
patients who may need help that we can 
give through scholarships or otherwise. 

“4. To promote social intercourse and 
enjoyment through lip-reading parties 
and entertainments. 

“These are the things we want to do 
right away, and it is for them that we 
ask an immediate response. We are also 
looking into the future with larger plans 
tor service. Among these are: 


*The reader must bear in mind that it is to 
those who have grown deaf in after life rather 
than the congenitally deaf or those deaf from 
intancy that I have reference in this article. 


“1. To provide night classes in lip- 
reading for working men and girls. This 
cannot be well done at the present loca- 
tion of the school. Therefore— 

“2. To rent a house, well located, to 
be used (1) as the home of the League, 
(2) as the home of Mr. Nitchie’s school, 
for which he would pay rent, (3) as a 
center for social gatherings, parties, en- 
tertainments, etc., (4) as a home for 
out-of-town deaf pupils, and (5) as the 
agency that will make night classes pos- 
sible. 

“For the more distant future we have 
even larger plans, such as taking up 
the problem of the unemployed deaf in 
such a way as to secure the cooperation 
of large employers of labor, of estab- 
lishing branch circles of the League all 
over the country, of owning our own 
home, of taking over the ownership of 
Mr. Nitchie’s school, which he will give 
us when the time comes; of helping 
teachers of the deaf and all others who 
are working to aid the deaf anywhere, 
of increasing knowledge in regard to 
deafness, of promoting the prevention 
of deafness, etc. For this work we shall 
need an endowment; it is an ideal for 
us to keep in mind. 

“For our more immediate needs, how- 
ever, we want your help. We want you 
to make the Nitchie Service League a 
league for genuine service. We want 
to interest the deaf generally in this 
work; that was one reason for chang- 
ing the name so that the membership 
and activities of the League might be 
far wider than Mr. Nitchie’s school. 
There is might in numbers; let every- 
body help. 

ANNETTA WEAVER PECK, 
President.” 

The above extracts from a letter sent 
out last spring explain the organization 
and purposes of the newly formed Nit- 
chie Service League. Though formed 
among the pupils of Mr. Nitchie’s 
school, I wish to make it clear that the 
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an entirely 
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using Mr. Nit- 


Nitchie Service 
separate organization, 
chie’s name because it stands for the 
teaching of speech-reading. It is open 
to all students in other schools of lip- 
reading; all deaf persons, whether lip- 
readers or not, and to all hearing per- 
sons in any part of the world who have 
deaf friends or are in any way inter- 
ested. 

[ cannot make a stronger appeal than 
that of our president in the foregoing 
letter, but I wish to take up each topic 
and tell what progress has been made 
since the letter was issued. Our first 
bulletin in the interest of the unem- 
ployed deaf was published this fall and 
will be published hereafter semi-annually. 
An Employment Committee has been 
formed, which plans to reach employers 
who are willing to give deaf people work. 
That there are such has been proved to 
us several times. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” The deaf can verify this 
maxim better than any other people, for 
if barred by lack of hearing and conse- 
quent sensitiveness from social pleas- 
ures they shrink within themselves and 
their lives become monotonous exist- 
ences. The pleasure derived by the par- 
ticipants in the few social gatherings 
that we have had show how much such 
things mean to the deaf. One woman 
remarked to me, “I am 35 years old to- 
day, but I do not feel so. Taking lip- 
reading lessons and meeting these other 
people make me feel younger all the 


time.” Such happy results seem to jus- 
tify our having more than an ‘annual 


party,” and we hope that this winter our 
funds will be adequate enough to meet 
all requirements. 

We do not wish to confine the good 
times to the members living in New 
York or vicinity. Our plan is for ulti- 


mate extension to other towns where 
there are deaf people, and that is every 
town. I would be glad to hear now 


from any one who has ideas about get- 
ting people together or schemes for rais- 
ing money. We want more active mem- 
bers; we want to give information to 
any one who does not understand our 
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objects. The Board of Directors acts 
for the League, but we are glad to have 
the opinions and ideas of the other 
members. 

It has been suggested that a year from 
the coming winter the League give an 
exhibition in New York to consist of 
contests and plays in which the deaf 
take part, and a sort of Industrial Ex- 
hibition to show what kinds of work 
they do as well or better than hearing 
people. The object of this is to interest 
the public generally (to whom so far the 
needs of the hard-of-hearing have not 
appealed to any great extent), and em- 
ployers especially, and to raise money 
for our work. 

If you wish to become a member send 
your dollar for membership dues to the 
Nitchie Service League, Inc., 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. We need your 
personal interest, and we want you to 
feel that we are personally interested in 
you. If you have any problems that we 
might be able to solve, or if you can help 
us to solve some that we are facing at 
present, let us hear from you. Give 
what you can in the way of money, but 
give some of your time, too, and vou will 
be well repaid. Px 

Almost every superintendent of a school for 
the deaf in the land has experienced diffi- 
culties in finding well-trained and well-quali- 
fied teachers to meet the actual demand of 
the schools. The time was, not many years 
ago, when there was no actual training of 
teachers. The only training was in the school- 
room, and at the expense of the deaf children. 
This phase of the needs in our profession 
reminds me of the distinguished oculist, who, 
when complimented upon his skill, confessed 
he had spoiled his silk hat full of eyes learning 
how. So it is with many skillful teachers of 
the deaf. We have spoiled many a child’s 
education “learning how.’—Deaf Carolinian. 


When all is said, the equation resolves down 
to two factors—the teacher and the pupil. 
The teacher may represent an elaborate insti- 
tution with many superior officials and much 
administrative machinery. She may be aided 
or hindered by the mechanism of school or- 
ganization. But, in any case, her efficiency, 
her knowledge of human nature, her tactful- 
ness, and, finally, her professional equipment 
determine her value as the representative of 
the State in the process of making men and 
women out of boys and girls—lWashington 
Evening Star. 
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THE “SCHUTZVERBAND DER SCHWERHORIGEN” IN BERLIN 
A Protective Association for the Hard-of-Hearing 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


FEW months ago a number of men 
and women suffering from varying 
degrees of deafness met in Berlin, Ger- 
many, and formed an_ association— 
Schutsverband der Schwerhorigen— 
which has as its aim the furthering of 
the interests of the hard-of-hearing. 
The movement has the support of many 
leading ear specialists, such as Drs. Pas- 
sow, Flatau, Bruhl, etc. Among its plans 
are the following: 

(1) To combat the discrimination 
against the hard-of-hearing in business 
and the civil service. 

(2) To establish an employment 
agency. The bulletin of the association, 
which is issued monthly, inserts adver- 
tisements free of charge for persons 
seeking engagements, and also gives a 
list of stores operated by hard-of-hear- 
ing merchants, urging the members of 
the association to have their wants sup- 
plied there. Also a committee, headed 
by an ear specialist, is under formation, 
which is to give advice to the hard-of- 
hearing as to the kind of career they 
ought to embrace or as to the sort of 
employment they are most fitted for. 

(3) To provide hearing devices at re- 
duced prices. A number of firms in 
Berlin have offered a reduction in the 
price of their instruments to members 
of the association. 

(4) To arrange for instruction in lip- 
reading at low rates. 

(5) To promote the creation of spe- 
cial schools for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. It has been found that children 
who grow hard-of-hearing during the 
school years often remain backward in 
their studies and seem dull and inatten- 
tive. Such children ought to attend 
separate classes or schools, in which in- 
struction is given through lip-reading, 
so that their mental development be not 
stunted. A few of the larger cities have 
schools of this kind. The association 
means to advocate their installation 
everywhere. 


(6) To plan specially equipped homes 
for deaf housekeepers and deaf persons 
living alone. To have on the whole the 
entire equipment reach the perceptions 
of sight rather than of sound. 

(7) To arrange for better care of and 
attention to the hard-of-hearing in trav- 
eling and in hotels. 

(8) To stimulate social intercourse. 
Since the formation of this association, 
which has aroused widespread interest 
among the hard-of-hearing throughout 
Europe, branches are being started in 
other cities, which goes to show that 
they are waking from their lethargy of 
spirit and are willing to be sociable and 
useful. 

(9) To provide a_ meeting - room 
equipped with the so-called ear-phones 
of various strengths. Ten or fifteen 
years. ago such a thing would have been 
impossible, but since the invention of the 
different electric devices on telephonic 
principles the hard-of-hearing are easily 
enabled now to listen to lectures and 
concerts. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Nature Facts. By Margaret J. Stevenson, 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
80 pages. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kans. 
40 cents. 

“Nature Facts” is an elementary text-book 
designed for use in the training of children 
in the intermediate grades. As is said in the 
preface, “the book is not outlined to be given 
to a class with no further preparation on the 
part of the teacher. On the contrary, each 
lesson has been so arranged as to rather com- 
pel the thorough, enthusiastic teacher to more 
fully prepare himself for the questions which 
should naturally be forthcoming in an actively 
interested class. In the arrangement of the 
lessons, more care has been taken to adapt 
the language of each to the gradual growth 
of the child’s mind rather than to any sequence 
of lesson subjects.” The book consists of 
very general information in simple form, and 
as such should be valuable in giving to pupils 
a knowledge of every-day objects. 

Orders may be placed with Crane & Co. or 
directly with the author. 
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121. The Association of Deaf and Hear- 
ing. By Edward B. Nitchie. Lecture deliv- 
ered to his pupils and their friends. Shows 
how the barriers to mental intercourse grow 
out of seif-centeredness on one hand and 
carelessness on the other. Suggests how to 
ease the lip-reader’s burden. “All we ask of 
you is that you speak distinctly, and then the 
movements of your lips and tongue will take 
care of themselves.” 4 pages. Volta Re- 
view, June, I91I. Vol. 13, No. 3. 

122. Eye Movements and Speech-teaching. 
By A. J. Story. One of the most difficult 
feats in speech-reading is to read from the 
lips of a speaker who is moving, and yet this 
is frequently necessary in the streets, the 
workshops, and the home. The training of 
the eye movements facilitates speech-read- 
ing when complicated in this way, and prac- 
tise in reading the lips of a person who is 
moving should follow on the exercises given 
to develop eye-control, insuring that the chil- 
dren do not turn the head in their attempts to 
follow the lips.” 1 page. Volta Review, 
June, 1911. Vol. 13, No. 3. 

123. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 8. “We must keep in mind 
the purpose of mirror practise. Lip-reading 
as an art comprises fundamentally two differ- 
ent kinds of skill; (1) the ability to recog- 
nize quickly the sound and word formations 
as shown by the visible organs of speech, and 
(2) the ability to grasp the thought of the 
speaker. Mirror practise is not at all in- 
tended to develop the second kind of skill; 
it is obviously impossible to have any prac- 
tise in understanding thought by watching our 
own mouths in the mirror; but as a means 
of training the eye to know and to recognize 
quickly the sound and word formations, mir- 
ror practise has a peculiar value just because 
the student knows what he is saying, for thus 
he never makes a mistake; he always associ- 
ates the right movement with the right 
sound.” 2 pages. Volta Review, June, I9QII. 
Vol. 13, No. 3. 

124. To the Friends of the Deaf. By Miss 
L. M. Bemis. Asking for intelligent and uni- 
form thoughtfulness in dealing with those 
deprived of so important a function as hear- 
ing. I page. Volta Review, May, 1911. Vol. 
13, INO, 2. 

125. Howto Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 6. Word practise. Lesson 7. 
Sentence practise. Showing how “words may 
be used to train the eye in accuracy of ob- 
servation of the sound formation, to train 
the mind in quickness of associated thought 
or idea perceptions, and to train both eye and 
mind in alertness of response. The chief 
value of sentence practise is for mind train- 


ing; but any form of practise must also have 
value in training the eyes.” 2% pages. Volta 
Review, May, 1911. Vol. 13, No. 2. 

126. A Lip-Readers’ Conversation Class, 
By Cora B. Forbes. Showing the interesting 
features and the serviceability of conversa- 
tion classes, with details of exercises and 
games. 3 pages. Volta Review, April, I9II. 
Vol. 13, No. 1. 

127. The Miiller-Walle Method of Speech- 
Reading. By Caroline L. Olin. “The young 
deaf child, in learning the elements of speech, 
learns at the same time to read these ele- 
ments from the lips. As in teaching speech 
the elements first given are those which are 
most easy of articulation, the child necessarily 
follows this’ order in learning to recognize 
them on the lips. In the method for the 
adult deaf or semi-mutes, for whom the 
juestion of speech needs no consideration, 
the order is entirely different, being based 
upon the outwardly visible characteristics of 
speech without regard to inward formation.” 
3% pages. Volta Review, April, 1911. Vol. 
13, No. I. 

128. A Play for Lip-Readers. By E. B. 
Nitchie. A Mad Tea-Party: Adapted from 
“Alice in Wonderland,” with apologies to 
Lewis Carroll, for substitutions for passages 
too difficult for lip-reading purposes. 3% 
pages. Volta Review, April, 1911. Vol. 13, 
No. 1. 

129. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E.B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 4. Diphthongs. The princi- 
ple of contrast used in studying the funda- 
mental vowel movements will be found helpful 
also in studying the diphthongs. Lesson 5. 
“Consonant movements are at once easier and 
more difficult than the vowel movements—that 
is, there are seven out of eleven consonant 
movements that can be so well learned that 
the expert lip-reader sees them practically 
every time—and these movements are less 
subject than the vowels to the personal pecu- 
liarities of the speaker. But consonant move- 
ments are quicker than vowel movements, 
and for many of these consonant movements 
there are two or more sounds having the 
same visible characteristics.” 3 pages. Volta 
Review, April, 1911. Vol. 13, No. 1. 

130. Howto Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 2.: The study of the move- 
ments. “The labial and other formations for 
the different sounds appear on the face not as 
positions, but as movements.” Lesson 3. 
“Vowels are formed fundamentally by the 
tongue, but to the eye of the lip-reader they 
are revealed chiefly by the lips.” 4 pages, 9 
illustrations. Volta Review, March, Igl!lI. 
Vol. 12, No. 12. 

131. Lip-Reading in One Life. By Mrs. 
Marshall M. Dutton. Letter telling how lip- 
reading is aiding will-power to go on with 
courage under bitter bereavement. 1% page. 
Volta Review, March, 1911. Vol. 12, No. 12. 





